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BETHLEHEM’S Dockside Steel Mill 
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The world’s largest steel mill located on tidewater is 
Bethlehem’s great Sparrows Point plant in the Port 
of Baltimore, U.S.A. Loading products for export at 
this plant has two advantages to the purchaser. 

First, it eliminates the delays caused by long over- 
land freight hauls. 

Second, it minimizes the possibility of damage by 
greatly reducing the handling required. 

Our Sparrows Point plant has served the export 
market for years. With its tidewater location, it can 
quickly put your order on the way — thereby saving 


days or even weeks. Moreover, we have three plants 
on the Pacific Coast of the U.S.A. to help serve Far 
Eastern markets. Bethlehem Steel Export Corpora- 
tion, 25 Broadway, New York 4, U.S.A. Cables: 
BETHLEHEM, NEWYORK. 
Bethlehem supplies steel to world markets 
in all forms, including 
BARS * ALLOY STEELS * TOOL STEELS * PLATES * 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES * SHEETS * STRIP * TIN PLATE 
* PIPE * WIRE PRODUCTS * RODS * RAILS 


Offices and representatives in ail principal cities of the world 








COSTS OF BETTER BLENDS 
— CUT TWO TESTED WAYS 


























The “OPEN-DOOR" to lower operating costs over more years 


CRUSHERS + 
BLENDERS «+ 


GRINDERS * 
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MICRON-GRINDERS * 
GRANULATORS + 


SEPARATORS 


CONVEYORS + ELEVATORS 
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; . » comes naturally to Sturtevant 
ENGINEERING eee. Pay have a —— 
} oO oivin ry-processin rol ms 
BLENDING since 1873. "Sturtevant custom. 
AND OTHER well-known for their {ow-mainte- 
DRY PROCESSES ae aa - your prob- 
ems inciu any oO e pro ses 
TO SPECIFICATIONS listed on the coupon, it will pay 
you to investigate. 
g 2 = © 
$s 522 
ss & @ & 
N a ant uw =z 
Sturtevant Dry-Batch Blenders: se. £aés 
> a re — 
1. SPEED UP PRODUCTION WITH 4-WAY MIXING Se ¢ 0 0 
2. SHORTEN SHUT-DOWNS WITH ‘‘OPEN-DOOR’’ DESIGN 3 > s © 
Sosa oe se 23.265 
Batches from 500 to.40,000 pounds ing in minimum time. Single lever es s& 2&3 
come out of Sturtevant Dry-Batch control of a single gate speeds up > s es szz 
Blenders exactly as you want them. loading and discharging. So £6688 & 
, op cas - > 
They are completely blended regard- “Qpen-Door” accessibility makes ~ eS OoOd 
less of the varying weights, densities cleaning and maintenance a matter » Fe 
or fineness of the different ingredients. of minutes. This original Sturtevant = = = 
And no dust is lost in the process. - advantage plus 75-year-tested rugged ¢ a = =] 
Four different vertical and lateral construction assures more output per 2 22 os & ve 
mixing actions inside the sealed ro- machine-year. Check the coupon for en 338 = =z te 
tating drum achieve thorough blend- more information. 2 ®@< SS = ¥G 
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Water Supply 
Increased 250% 








Allis-Chalmers equips 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


... as it equips all 
industries of the world 


The busy water-front city of Niteroi, Brazil, 
needed more water for civic and industrial uses. 
With the addition of new waterworks equipment — 
including Allis-Chalmers pumps, motors and con- 
trol—supply was boosted from 4500-gpm to a top 
capacity of 16,000-gpm—an increase of over 250%. 

This is an example of how Allis-Chalmers can 
combine machinery with engineering teamwork to 
aid in solving water problems for growing cities. 
Allis-Chalmers offers machinery and engineering 
aid in the same way to all the basic industries of 


dd 
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Pumps, Motors and Control: For over 50 years, Allis- 
Chalmers has furnished skillfully designed and con- 
structed pump, motor and control installations for use 
all over the world. This installation at Niterdi 
another example of the one-source, one-responsibility 


service available from Allis-Chalmers. 


of et 





the world to solve their particular problems. 

Now, through license agreements with firms in 
many areas, certain types of Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment can be manufactured abroad for purchase in 
local currencies, when desirable. 

You can have Allis-Chalmers experience and 
engineering skill applied to your machinery prob- 
lems. . . big or little . . . in any industry. Just con- 
tact your local distributor or write Allis-Chalmers, 
Industries Group, Export Department, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Hydraulic Turbines: Allis-Chalmers is a recognized 
world leader in the design and manufacture of hy- 


draulic turbines . . . has built more large hydraulic 


is units than any other manufacturer. Allis-Chalmers 


also builds all electrical control and transmission equip- 








ment—switchgear, transformers, unit substations 


ALLIS-CHALMERS > 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INDUSTRIES GROUP DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ALASKA—Fairbanks. 
ALGERIA—Aiger. 
ARGENTINA—BJenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA—Syaney 
BELGIUM—Brusse!s 
BOLIVIA—La Paz 


BRAZIL—Rio de Janeiro, S30 
Paulo, Recife (Pernambuco) 
Porto Alegre 


BRITISH BORNEO—Sandakan 
BURMA—Rangoon 
CANADA—Montrea! 
CHILE—Santiago 


COLOMBIA—Barranquilia, 
Bogots, Medellin, Cali 
COSTA RICA—San José. 
CUBA—Havana. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 
Ciudad Trujillo 
ECUADOR— Quito 


EL SALVADOR—San Salvador. 


ENGLAND—tondon 
FINLAND—Helsink 
FRANCE—Paris 
FRENCH MOROCCO— 


Casablanca 


GREECE—Athens. 
GUADELOUPE—Pointe a Pitre 
GUATEMALA—Guatemaia 
HAITI—Port-au-Prince 
HAWAII—Honoluiu, Hilo 
HONG KONG—Hong Kong 
ICELAND —Reykjavik. 
INDIA—Bombay 
IRAN—Teheran 
(RAQ—Baghaad 
ISRAEL—Tel-Aviv. 
ITALY—Milan. 


JAMAICA—kingston 
JAPAN—Osaka, Tokyo 
KENYA—Nairobi 
MALAYA—Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, 
Kota Bharu, Penang 
MEXICO—Guadalajara, Mexico 
City, Monterrey, Tijuana 
NETHERLANDS—Aamsterdam, 
The Hague 
NEW ZEALAND—Wellington 
NICARAGUA—Managua 
NORWAY —-Osio 
PAKISTAN—Karachi 


PANAMA—Panamé. 

PARAGUAY —Asuncidn 
PERU—Lima 

PORTUGAL —Lisbon 

PUERTO RICO—Ponce, San Juan 
REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA— 


Djakarta, Surabaja 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES— 


Bacalod City, Cebé, Manila 
SARAWAK—kuching 
SINGAPORE—Singapore 
SOUTH AFRICA—Johannesburg 
SPAIN—Madrid 


SURINAM—Paramaribo, Nieuw 
Nickerie 
SWEDEN —Stockhoim, 
TAIWAN—(FORMOSA)—Taipei 
TANGANYIKA—Dar es Salaam 
THAILAND—Bangkok. 
TRINIDAD—Port of Spain. 
TUNISIA—Tunis 
TURKEY —istanbu! 
UGANDA—Kampaia 
URUGUAY —Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA—Caracas. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Industries Group, Export Department, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A., Factories in U.S.A., England and Canada 
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Inspired by the famous Lincoln Continental (1939-1948), the new, quietly luxurious Continental has 
been created to meet the demand of discriminating Americans for a truly distinguished car. Designed 
and manufactured by Continental Division, Ford Motor Company. Uses Bundyweld for gas, oil, 


gauge, brake, heater and air-conditioning lines, and control lines . . 


en Sy ee 


. 30 parts in all, totaling 87'/2 feet. 


oF manta mere paseRe ge, 





Distinguished new Continental relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Powerful cars, like this sleek Conti- 
nental, naturally require rugged, 
dependable component parts. 
That’s why leading manufacturers 
use Bundyweld Steel Tubing “‘life- 
lines” for oil, fuel, brake, and 
hydraulic systems. 


The accepted standard of the 


automotive and refrigeration indus- 
tries, Bundyweld is used in 95% of 
today’s cars, in an average of 20 
applications each! (Exclusive de- 
sign of tubing shown below.) 


Designers the world over know that 
Bundy offers ultra-dependable tub- 
ing plus specialized engineering 


assistance. New uses are found 
almost daily—in both fluid trans- 
mission and mechanical applica- 
tions involving strength, flexibility, 
and low cost. Call, write, or wire, 
today! 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 





WHY 


Bundyweld starts 
as a single strip 
of copper-coated 
steel. Then it's ... 





BUNDYWELD 






1s 
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continuously rolled \ ue? 
twice around later- Hh 2 
ally into a tube of a 
uniform thickness, =— 


BETTER 


4 and passed through 
{ a furnace. Copper 
coating fuses with 
steel, Resuvit . . . 


TUBING 





Bundyweld, double- 
walled and brazed 
through 360° of wall 
contact. 





BUNDYWELD TUBING. 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 





Sizes up to ¥e” O.D. 
leakproof 

High thermal conductivity 
High bursting point 

High endurance limit 
Extra-strong 

Ductile 


Lightweight 
Machines easily 
Takes plastic coating 
Takes plating 
Shock-resistant 

No inside bead 
Uniform 1.D., 0.D. 


Sos 
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PY AC 


The Symbol for Top Performance 


in Electrical Engineering 


Control Cabin 
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e The as argest Bucket-Wheel Excavator 
moves 3,500,000 cu. ft. daily. Elettrical equip- 









ment supplied by the AEG includes: ‘ 
12 Transformers 11000 kVA A 
116 Motor-drives 7380 kW * 






ae 


== 


11 Ward-Leonard Sets 6584 kW 
ancillary switchgear equipment. ees 


=—. a 


ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFI 


Berlin (West) EXPORT DEPARTMENT Frankfurt (Main) 
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RAYMOND MILLS... the right answer 


Raymond Roller Mill 
shown with Whizzer sep 
and flash dryer 
grinding, classifying 
irying simultaneous 
Available in many 


sizes up to 40 tons per 





to fine grinding problems 


Raymond imp Mill— 
Whizzer-equipped for 
finish grinding and sep- 
arating of medium soft 
materials. Also available 
with Flash Drying equip- 
ment 


p 
capacity 





Raymond Ray-Ducer—Latest addition to Raymond Bowl Mill — Heavy-duty, large capacity 
the Raymond Line, the Ray-Ducer is a ham coal pulverizer that is noiseless and dustless in cal production of high-fineness ma- 
mer-type mill with screen separation, avail service. Capable of extended continuous opera terials in the micron range. Available 
able in three sizes for small and medium tion without shutdowns in 18” and 35” grinding chamber 


capacities diameters 


Raymond Vertical Mill — For economi- 


SINCE 1887, Raymond Pulverizing, Separating and Drying Equipment has 
been synonymous with low-cost, high-quality operations. Whether used for phos- 
phates, lime, coal, resins—or hundreds of additional products—Raymond Units 
are available in types and capacities suitable for your needs. 

Shown here are a few C-E Raymond grinding and separating systems. Many 
more are available—from laboratory sizes up to any capacity you may need. For 
specific suggestions on how C-E Raymond equipment can meet your requirements 


— please address your inquiries to our Export Department in New York. 8-783 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING KS 
RAYMOND DIVISION 
Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS AND FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 
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>» WORLD TRENDS 


IN WASHINGTON ... 


Note the changing tone and emphasis of U.S. foreign policy. The impli- 
cations for world business are large. 

There is more agreement among leaders of both political parties than 
you may realize. They seem to agree that the threat to A.nerican influence 
in the world is now more economic and political, less military. This demands 
more flexibility in policy—less reliance on strictly military pacts and more 
economic and political methods. Washington is thinking differently about 
the role of “uncommitted” nations, trade between Communist and non- 
Communist countries, and American foreign economic assistance. 





Consider these trends in American official thinking: 

e The Eisenhower Administration is telling Americans again and again 
that economic assistance—by grant and by loan—must be a permanent part 
of national policy, administered flexibly over many years. 

¢ Support is growing for a more liberal policy towards trade with Com- 
munist nations (page 11). Washington has eased its own embargo on U.S. 
shipments to Eastern Europe of some 700 items, from refrigerating equip- 
ment to office machines. 

e There is increasing interest in the chance of routing some American 
economic assistance through international agencies, rather than via 
bilateral pacts. The United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the Colombo Plan, the Baghdad Pact are among them. 


There is strong opposition to some of these plans. Moreover, 1956 is a 
presidential election year, and action on some aspects of policy may be 
postponed until after the November poll. Until then, observers overseas 
can expect to be confused by the noisy ebb and flow of politics. 

But the main lines of policy are being laid out. It will require time to 
bring them to concrete form. Europeans remember that it took about a 
year to translate Secretary of State Marshall’s speech in June, 1947, into 
the working organization of the Marshall Plan. 


BRITAIN’S FUTURE... 


Britain has moved into a new phase in its struggle to maintain itself as 
a world power. The Eden government is looking to the economic future, 
wondering what course to follow to prevent recurrent crises. 

Britons are making assumptions that they never made before: 

1. That the nation’s role as the center of an empire, which guaranteed 
a safe and privileged position for traders and investors, has ended. 

2. That postwar political and social pressures have turned Britain into 
a consumer economy on the American model—but with only a fraction 
of America’s resources. 

Thus Britain must become even more exclusively a manufacturing nation, 
with an economy as expansive as that of the U.S.A. But it must be a much 
more highly disciplined economy, because home demand has to stay within 
the bounds set by Britain’s heavy dependence on imported materials. 


Several conclusions are being drawn. One is that the Conservative gov- 
ernment must find a “middle road” between its “free market” philosophy 
and the Labor Party’s philosophy of economic planning. That might mean 
that the Conservatives may return to some types of physical controls 
(on building, or certain imports), instead of relying exclusively (as they 
have in the past few years) on monetary and credit controls. 

Another conclusion is that all Britons may have to moderate their 
insistence on maintaining “full employment” at all costs. Fear of any 


Turn the page for more WORLD TRENDS 
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MEXICO 





unemployment at all blocks efforts to take inflation out of the economy. 

The most recent Briiish payments crisis is only very slowly coming 
under control. But the outlook is more hopeful. A lot will depend on the 
new policies of Chancellor Macmillan—policies designed to encourage more 
savings, less consumption, by the British people. The country, Macmillan 
insists, must direct much more of its resources into capital investment— 
and, above all, into exports. 


GROWS... 


At this time two years ago, Mexican business was in the depths of 
despair after the sudden devaluation of the peso. Yet 1955 become a record 
year for Mexico. And now 1956 may set a new high in economic growth. 

Of course, Mexico’s rising living standards are in part a reflection of 
good times in the U.S.A. But Mexico is steadily building a more independent, 
mature economy—well managed from a monetary and fiscal point of view. 
Rapidly diversifying agriculture has made the nation virtually self suf- 
ficient in food, and has increased exports sharply. An excess of imports 
is more than balanced by spending of American tourists, who have helped 
lift Mexican gold and dollar reserves to a healthy $430-million. 

Note sulfur, as an example of Mexican progress. It may one day replace 
base metals as one of Mexico’s prime products for the world. 

From almost nothing a few years ago, Mexican sulfur output is expected 
to be nearly 600,000 tons next year, over a million tons a few years hence. 
Already the giant U.S. producers, who dominate the industry, feel Mexi- 


“can competition. It may be that in 20 years, Mexico will be the “sulfur 


capital” of the world. 


Mexico has its problems—not the least of which is inflation. Treasury 
Secretary Antonio Carrillo Flores hopes to curb rising prices (14% last 
year) by cutting public spending, budgeting another surplus this year. 
But he may have to take sterner measures. 


TEATULED « «. 


The balance of world textile business continues to turn in favor of Asian 
producers. Indian and Japanese exports are rising—to the markets once 
dominated by British, French, other Western producers. 

Meanwhile, nations that once imported textiles in volume continue to 
expand and modernize their home production. As a result, world textile 
exports this year will be less than 5-billion yards, less than 15% of total 
output. That is a new low point. 

American mills have suffered much less from declining world trade— 
indeed some U.S. producers are abandoning exports entirely. The reason, 
of course, is the constantly expanding domestic market, of over 14-billion 
yards yearly. In 1956, for example, sales of synthetic goods are expected 
to rise 9%. 

Nonetheless, American mills are increasing their pressure on Washington 
to check textile imports (mainly from Japan). Despite that pressure, 
and election year politics, most observers believe the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration will stand firm against textile import curbs. 


OPTIMIST... 


Eugene Black, president of the World Bank, is an optimist on the world. 
His conservative forecast is that the U.S.A. and Western Europe can double 
their national income in 20 years, and that Latin America can do even 
better. He is particularly encouraged by the trend toward more realistic 
monetary policies in Latin America (see Financial Digest), and the orderly 
development being pushed by Asian nations such as India and Japan. 

Overall, Black finds the world economy stronger than at any time. That 


situation should continue—as long as governments and businessmen pursue 
sound policies. 
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DRIP PROOF—1/20 to 3/4 HP. 


AC., Single or Polyphase 
Send for Bulletin 1-5P1 


for full operating efficiency 
choose a 






MOTOR 


Performance-Rated to Bring Out All the Top Per- 
formance That’s Engineered Into Your Equipment 





RIGID BASE, OPEN TYPE, PROTECTED 
1 to 400 H.P.—A.C., Single or Polyphase 
May be used in place of splash proof... 
screens available for rodent protection, 
Send for Bulletin 6-1P1 


CUSHION BASE, OPEN TYPE, 
PROTECTED—1/20 to 5 H.-P. 
AC., Single or Polyphase 
Send for Bulletin 6-1P1 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED FAN COOLED 
1 to 100 H.P., A.C., Single or Polyphase 
Send for Bulletin 6-1P1 





FLANGE BRACKET (NEMA “D") 
Round, short frame—for horizontal 
or vertical operation 
Send for Bulletin 6-1P1 



















SELECTIVE SPEED DRIVES 
1 to 150 HP. 
Offering a Wide Range of Closely 
Controlled Speeds 
Send for Bulletin 11-1P1 





GEAR MOTORS—1 to 125 H.P. (parallel) 
Ve to 3 H.P. (right angle or parallel) 
A.C. or D.C., Speed to fit your need 

Send for Bulletin 4-1P31 
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FACE TYPE BRACKET (NEMA “C”) 
With feet for motor-mounted equipment 
Send for Bulletin 6-1P1 


EXPLOSION PROOF MOTORS 
2 to 100 HP. 
UL approval Class |, “C” and “D” 
Class li, “E,” “F” and “G" 
Send for Bulletin 6-1P45 





Century Performance-Rating means that you can select 
precisely the right motor size, speed, frame, mounting and 
torque characteristics to fit the needs of each installation. 


Performance-Rated© 
MOTORS 


Ve to 400 H. P. Mail this coupon for FREE bulletins 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine St., St. Lovis 3, Mo., U. S. A. 


To EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo., U.S.A. 


Please send me the following bulletins: (List bulletin numbers shown above) 


Nome Title 

Company 

Address 

City Stote CE-37E 








The | power of economy ' 








(iM Diesels power more kinds of mobile construction 
equipment than any other make. They’re original or 
replacement power plants in excavators, crushers, trucks, 
tractors, air compressors, and cranes. Whatever the job—big or 
small—dependable GM Diesels are setting new 

records for economy. 


# 





P 


Economy in Operation. GM Diesels cost less as a 

result of General Motors’ efficient mass-production methods. | 
Through 2-cycle design, reversal of inertia forces in reciprocating 

masses is eliminated— pressure is exerted downward on pistons during 

all strokes. This, together with moderate piston speeds, results in 

extended bearing and cylinder liner life. 


Economy in Maintenance. GM Diesels reduce downtime to a 


minimum. Maximum interchangeability of low-cost parts, in engines I 
of same series, reduces parts stocks and keeps maintenance 
costs to a minimum. } 


Economy in Durability. Rugged GM Diesels run for thousands of 
hours between overhauls. When parts and service are required, 
they’re quickly available through a world-wide distributor-dealer 
organization, backing up GM Diesel performance with competent 
service and low-cost parts. 


General Motors Overseas Operations 














Division of General Motors Corporation 
Ask your nearest 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., U. S. A. 
GM Diese! Distributor wo. For additional details, contact the GMOO representative nearest you. 
for a free DIESEL || A®GENTINA, Buenos Aires FRANCE, Paris PORTUGAL, Lisbon 
power survey. AUSTRALIA, Melbourne GERMANY, Russelsheim/Main SOUTH AFRICA, Port Elizabeth 
POWER BELGIUM, Antwerp MEXICO, Mexico, D.F SPAIN, Barcelona 
BRAZIL, SGo Paulo NEW ZEALAND Ww i SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 
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More Trade with the Communists ? 


Digested from BUSINESS WEEK, Apr 7, 
Businessmen everywhere are 
asking this question: Will the 


Communist bloc of nations in the 
future become large-scale traders 
in world markets? If they do, the 
effects will be felt by every govern- 
ment and by management in many 
lines of business. 

There are many experts who be- 
lieve the possibility is unlikely— 
that the U.S.S.R., the East Euro- 
pean nations, and the Peoples Re- 
public of China are all too wedded 
to the doctrine of economic self 
sufficiency to become deeply in- 
volved in genuine world trade. Cer- 
tainly the volume of the Com- 
munist bloc’s trade’ with the rest 
of the world is an insignificant 
part of total commerce today. 

Yet that trade is growing. And 
there are powerful economic, po- 
litical, and psychological forces in 
East and West that are making 
for closer trade contacts between 
the two halves of the world. 

In Russia, the Soviet leaders 
recognize that the atomic weapon 
stalemate has made war unthink- 
able. That recognition, and their 
own internal political needs, leads 
them to break out of the economic 
isolation of the cold war period. 
The Soviets are now trying to use 
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trade to buy the political influence 
they can no longer win by threats. 

Furthermore, there are signs 
that the Soviet bloc may be modify- 
ing its for self 
sufficiency. That Soviet 
leadership more for 
panding trade. 

In the non-Communist world, 
pressures for expanding trade with 
the Communists are mounting fast. 
They come from individual in- 
dustries like shipbuilding, machine 
tools, agricultural machinery, and 
others wanting to break into Com- 
munist markets. These 
are stronger as competition 
comes acute, particularly for na- 
tions like Britain that must trade 
to survive. Raw material produc- 
ing nations (Egypt and its cotton, 
Ceylon and rubber) must sell more 


drive complete 
gives 


reason ex- 


pressures 


be- 


exports in order to finance needed 
imports of capital goods. 

More important, perhaps, than 
commercial pressures is a 
psychological pull almost 
where in the non-Communist world 
toward more trade with the Soviet 
empire. The most potent political 
force today is the desire for peace 
—and peace is popularly identified 
with trade. 

What has happened is that the 


deep 
every- 


cold war’s economic and political 
freeze is breaking up, and rela- 
tions are changing. You see it in 
trade, where total exchange 
tween the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds increased on 
the order of 11% last year; and, if 
you do not include China, around 
15%. Reports of new orders indi- 
cate the increase may be much 
bigger during 1956. 

Western Europe got the largest 
share of last increasing 
commerce; it accounted for 60% 
of the Soviet bloc’s trade with the 
outside world. Britain increased 
its sales to the East by 43%, most 
of it in direct trade with Russia. 
The United Kingdom has _ re- 
placed Finland as the largest non- 
Communist supplier to the Soviet 
bloc. Meanwhile, French exports 
to Communist nations rose 64%, 
German 33%, Austrian 20%, Turk- 
ish 21° Among other things, the 


be- 


year’s 


Soviets have been buying Euro- 
pean copper wire, textile ma- 
chinery, ships, generators, 


machine tools, iron and steel. 
Soviet trade with Asia, 
Africa is rising. Egypt now sends 
28% of its exports to Communist 
lands, Burma 24%, Pakistan 11%. 
Egypt and Burma will inevitably 


bloc 


VW 








become more dependent on Com- 
munist markets as their recent 
heavy sales of cotton and rice be- 
gin to show up on trade statistics. 
The Soviet bloc countries are try- 
ing their best to increase their in- 
fluence in Asian-African areas by 
offering to trade capital goods for 
agricultural goods, and by extend- 
ing long-term, low-interest credits. 

This trade drive doesn’t mean 
that the Soviet bloc is abandoning 
its drive for economic self suf- 
ficiency. After all, Communist bloc 
trade with the rest of the world 
is no more than 2.2% of total in- 
ternational trade, the same as it 
has been for years. And by far 
the largest part of Communist na- 
tions’ trade is with each other. 

Yet, for the first time in years, 
a trend away from intra-bloc trade 
is apparent. In the past two years, 
Russian and East European trade 
with the rest of the world has in- 
creased, while trade among them- 
selves has remained stable. 

The Communist bloc’s continuing 
emphasis on the build-up of heavy 
industry may be pushing it 
slightly away from self sufficiency. 
The Communist bloc needs more 
food and raw materials from the 
outside world; and the imbalance 
of industrial growth may mean 
that more industrial equipment can 
be made available for export. Cer- 
tainly Russian industrial output 
has increased at a tremendous 
rate. Moreover, a_ totalitarian 
economy has the advantage of be- 
ing able to direct shipment of 
goods wherever it wants to. 

Every nation is watching the 
American reaction to demands for 
more trade with the Communist 
bloc. Many U.S. Congressmen op- 
pose increasing trade. But a grow- 
ing number of Washington officials 
hold that since Russia has made 
great military progress in spite of 
Western strategic export controls, 
goods that are being sold by West- 
erners behind the Iron Curtain will 
be of only marginal military value. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
is trying its best to balance the 
opposing views. On one hand, it is 
preparing to renegotiate the con- 
trols on trade with Communist 
China. On the other hand, Wash- 
ington will continue to persuade 
other countries to maintain 
tain export controls.@ 
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Now: A Global Empi 


Digested from THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, Mar 29 


ie and elegant Alfried Krupp 
von Bohlen (cover), 48-year-old 
absolute monarch of the resur- 
gent kingdom of Krupp, flew into 
Dusseldorf airport earlier this 
spring, home from a six-week, 20,- 
000-mile trade-promotion tour to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand, 
and Egypt. 

Shortly before, his general man- 
ager. Berthold Beitz, had come 
winging in from the other side of 
the world, with stops in Washing- 
ton and Rio de Janeiro. 

The arrivals dramatized what 
many a company that does business 
in Asia, Africa, or South America 
has already vividly realized: that 
the firm of Fried. Krupp, having re- 
constituted its war-shattered 
power within Germany, is now go- 
ing global in a tremendously am- 
bitious way. Any businessman out 
to sell a fleet of trucks or locomo- 
tives, a batch of heavy machinery 
or a shipload of structural steel, 
or to secure a contract to build a 
bridge or factory, is likely to run 
into Krupp competition. 


Satisfied with its ability to com- 
pete, Krupp now wants great 
American companies to cooperate 
in its ventures. In Brazil, for in- 
stance, Krupp has just completed 
negotiations for a partnership deal 
with private Brazilian investors to 
set up a plant 20 miles from Sao 


Paulo, for assembly of Krupp- 
made diesel locomotives, heavy 
trucks, turbines, farm tractors, 


and road-building machinery. Very 
privately, it has been talking to 
General Electric Co., and to Blaw- 
Knox Co. and Koppers Co., all of 
the U.S.A., about their taking 
some role in this project. As things 
stand now, Krupp will hold a 
majority stock interest in the firm, 
in which over a million dollars will 
be initially invested. 

In Washington, Herr Beitz laid 
before the State Dept. a more 
grandiose scheme, something he 
called a “Point Four-and-a-Half 
Program.” Under this the U.S. gov- 
ernment and its financial agencies 
would help arrange long term, 
low-interest credits backing an 
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syndicate—with Krupp taking a 
leading part—to build up back- 
ward lands. 
The sales argument: The syndi- 
| cate, with plenty of easy money 
could underbid the Soviet blec on 
) industrial projects in under-de- 
veloped countries. It would be free 
from the stigma of “colonialism” 
, that is attached to direct govern- 


j mental foreign aid—especially 
, since Krupp is German and Ger- 
> a many has no colonies. 
f Krupp’s export sales in the last 
4 fiscal year, ended in September, 
; 7a produced $67.5-million of gross 
A revenue, with its shipbuilding sub- 
) sidiary accounting for the largest 
l share. But that figure gravely un- 
derstates the dimensions of 
d Krupp’s worldwide offensive. It 
B excluded steel shipments. And 
_ more important, a long list of 
f engineering projects abroad are 
. just beginning to move into high 
8 gear operations (map above). 
ly In all these projects, Krupp is 
n selling its expert services in en- 
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gineering design and contract con- 
struction work. As they pass into 
the building stage, they open up 
markets for Krupp’s expanding do- 
mestic production of a wide variety 
of machinery and equipment. This 
combination is counted on to bring 
increasing profits rolling back to 
Essen, a smoky Ruhr city of 700,- 
000 built up from a village of 5,000 
in the 145 years since Alfried’s 
great-great-grandfather, Fried- 
rich, started things off with a tiny 
steel casting shop. 

It’s difficult to realize that six 
years ago Alfried Krupp was in 
prison, convicted of plundering 
Nazi-occupied countries and of us- 
ing slave labor in his factories; 
that the firm’s plants were two- 
thirds wrecked; and that those 
still in running order were nearly 
all in the hands of Allied military 
authorities. But there are remind- 
ers; even now the great steel and 
coal companies of the Krupp king- 
dom, having been de-cartelized, are 
in legal theory not subject to 
Alfried’s sovereignty, though they 
pay dividends to him. 

Last year, gross revenue of 
Krupp’s holdings came to about 
$379-million—the bulk of it split 
nearly evenly between manufac- 
turing and income from the firm’s 
great wholesale and retail mercan- 
tile business. That was a third 
better than the previous year—and 
a similar rate of growth in the 
current fiscal year, now about half 
over, would carry the sales figure 
past the half-billion dollar mark. 
Orders now on the books about 
equal last year’s total business. 

If you add the legally “separate” 
coal and steel enterprises, the 1955 
sales figure jumps to better than 
$640-million. No profit figures are 
available; as sole owner Alfried 
Krupp sees no point in talking. 

Alfried Krupp—and all Germany 
seems to be backing him—is de- 
termined to get these coal and 
steel companies back in his cen- 
tralized empire. After Krupp was 
released from jail and the seizure 
of his properties was cancelled, 
he was forced to sign an agree- 
ment putting his great steel and 
coal interests under trusteeship, 
pledging that they would be sold 
by March 1958, and promising that 
he would never again engage in 
the production of raw steel and 
coal in Germany. Krupp’s man- 


agers insist they have faithfully 
refrained from trying to manage 

the “separate” firms, although 

there are those who doubt the 

autonomy of the “separate” com- 

panies. Meanwhile, a new cam- 

paign is now being mounted by 

the German government to cancel 

the agreements. 

The present ruler of Kruppdom, 
whose godfather was Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, succeeded to the indus- 
trial throne in 1943, at age 36, 
when illness forced the retirement 
of his father Gustav. At that time, 
the old Krupp corporation was 
dissolved, permitting the entire 
business to pass to one heir as 
private, personal property. Be- 
cause of that, Alfried’s portrait 
in company publications carries 
the caption “Sole Owner.” Heir ap- 
parent: Seventeen-year-old Arndt 
Krupp, son of Alfried’s first mar- 
riage, now a schoolboy in Switzer- 
land. There is no central Krupp 
corporation, though there are some 
14 departments of the parent firm, 
along with 45 incorporated sub- 
sidiaries. The claim is made that 
this is the world’s biggest family- 
owned business, now that Ford has 
opened its doors to outside stock- 
holders. 

Today, Krupp will gladly deliver 
to you a locomotive or a fleet of 
them—steam, electric, or diesel 
with for them to haul, the 
rails to run them on, and the ma- 
chines to lay the rails. It will sell 
heavy trucks, as well as buses, 
powered with Krupp-built two- 
stroke diesel engines. 

Krupp engineers will design and 
build you a bridge, house, office 
building or complete factory, and 
their colleagues will supply ma- 
terials for it—as well as special- 
ized machinery for almost any 
industry you can name. The ship- 
yard at Bremen will build you an 
oil tanker or a passenger liner. 

If you visit Essen or another 
Krupp center, the Krupp depart- 
ment store will sell you a suit of 
clothes or a pound of cheese. 

Looking ahead, the firm that in 
earlier days developed stainless 
steel and sintered carbides is con- 
tinuing its advance. Just now, for 
instance, it is feeling its way into 
the titanium field. As for resum- 
ing its historic role as a weapon- 
maker, Krupp professes no interest 
in armaments. @ 
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New Opportunity for the ABCs 


@ Argentina has potential for strong new economy. 
Problem: finding capital. 


BRAZIL’S 
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@ Brazil has big plans for more industrial growth. 
Problem: worsening inflation. 


@ Chile strives for new era of economic progress. 
Problem: stabilize the peso. 


Argentina, Brazil, and Chile— 
the “ABC Countries”—-occupy 
nearly 60% of the land area of 
Latin America. They are rich in 
natural and human_resources. 
Each year they import nearly $3- 
billion worth of goods; and world 
businessmen are constantly look- 
ing for opportunities to share the 
three nations’ growth. Yet busi- 
ness opportunity would be much 
greater were it not for the econ- 
omic troubles that have plagued 
the ABC nations for a decade. 

This month, many businessmen 
are reappraising the ABC coun- 
tries. The economies are changing. 
And new policies are at work that 
may improve the business outlook 
in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 

Below, MANAGEMENT  DI- 
GEST reports on recent events in 
this important corner of the world 
market. Our reports are digested 
from Business Week, Latin Ameri- 
can Business Highlights, Petroleum 


Week, The Economist, and dis- 
patches of McGraw-Hill corres- 
pondents. 


rgentina’s road back to sol- 
A vency will be long and hard. 
The nation’s transport is wrecked, 
its all-important agriculture is 
sickly; power is short, and in- 
dustry badly run down. Now, in- 
flationary pressures are mounting. 
Many observers wonder how long 
President Aramburu can avoid 
large wage increases, which would 
accelerate the price spiral. 

Yet the foundation for a strong 
Argentine economy exists. There 
is the potential for a major ex- 
pansion in farm production, ex- 
ports, and industrial production— 
partly because the slowing down 
in the past few years has left the 
economy with important 
resources. 


unused 


The Aramburu government is 
struggling to realize the potential. 
With the guidance of economist 
Raul Prebisch Argentina has: 

e Acted to stimulate agricultural 
output with greater incentives, 
especially for export crops. Wheat 
and linseed production will be low 
this year, but the outlook for corn 
and wool is good. Prospects favor 
improvement in meat production. 

® Made sweeping changes in 
foreign exchange regulations. A 
single rate has replaced the cum- 
bersome multiple rate system for 
major exports. A free market exists 
for many transactions now, and 
private trading is replacing the 
rigid state trading of Peron days. 

e Begun negotiations with trad- 
ing partners abroad to set up a 
multilateral trade and payments 
system, and scrap the bilateral 
pacts of Peronist economics. A 
trading “pool” or “club” is planned 
with Western European nations, 
Argentina’s natural customers and 
suppliers; there may be similar ar- 
rangements with Eastern Europe 
and with Latin American neigh- 
bors. Argentina hopes to arrange 
with creditors (the nation owes 
$800-million) to refund and con- 
solidate trade debts. 

e Made a determined bid for 
foreign credits and investment. 
Argentina is now ready to join 
the International Monetary Fund 
and World Bank. It is negotiating 
with Washington and other capi- 
tals, who seem favorably disposed 
to the Aramburu government. 

This is the major problem: how 
to find the capital needed to re- 
orient the economy, and promote 
development of oil and electric 
power output, transport, and, of 
course, agriculture. At least $2- 
billion is needed—in the next three 
The U.S.A.’s Export-Im- 


years. 
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Inflation is a constant threat in ABC countries 


RGENTINA has suffered but 


now inflation pressures are mounting 


least 


A 
A 


port Bank is willing to help, and 
perhaps the World Bank will be a 
future lender. Argentines 
hope for trade credits from Europe 
and Japan. And they want private 
foreign investment. 

The outlook for private invest- 
ment is reassuring. While 
current profits from Argentina op- 
erations can be remitted abroad 
on the free market, nothing has 
been done for the backlog of 
blocked profits for the 1951-1955 
period. Several companies have 
not yet been compensated for prop- 
erties taken over by Peron. Nor 
have certain foreign assets—se- 
questered last year for 
“questionable” deals with Peron 


also 


less 


alleged 


been released. 

A critical area is oil. Total im- 
ports of fuel amount to 20% of the 
import bill (some $200-million) ; 
yet experts estimate that domestic 
production could doubled by 
1959 with adequate investment and 
new exploration. But nationalism 
runs high in Argentine politics, 
and there is no sign that large- 
scale oil investment from outside 
the country will be permitted. In- 
deed, one of the threats to econ- 
omic reform is the fact that 
Aramburu has not yet been able to 
build a solid political base. 


be 


razil, as much as any nation, is 
i a candidate for the role of 
a future world power. Brazil’s area 
is immense; its resources are rich 
and largely unexploited; its popu- 
lation—nearly one-third of all Latin 
America—is growing at a 2.9% 
yearly rate. This year, more than 
ever, how industrial 
growth is broadening the base of 
the Brazilian economy. 


can see 


you 
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BRAZIL'S steady inflation distorts develop- 


Oi) MM MMe Mees 


Yet Brazil is in trouble. Its 
financial problems will keep the 
trade and investment 
there confused for a long time to 
come. The balance of payments is 
weighted down with $1-bil- 
lion of dollar debts, and roughly 
an equal amount of other foreign 
obligations. Much of the nation’s 
foreign earnings earmarked 
for utterly imports 
such as wheat and oil. 

Inflation racks the economy. The 
cost of living rose 20% 


situation 


over 


are 
essential 


last year, 
and is still going up. The rise has 
touched off wage demands that will 
be politically difficult for President 
Juscelino Kubitschek to deny. For 
1956, a huge deficit is looming. 
Kubitschek, in office since Janu- 
ary 31, has not yet moved decisively 
against inflation. True, he is try- 
ing to achieve economies in gov- 
ernment operations, and the Bank 
of Brazil is curbing credit. So far, 
there is no sign that Kubitschek is 
ready to carry 
change reform plan 


out a broad 
and Brazilian 


sources believe he will not as long 


ex- 


as coffee sells well (shipments so 
far this year have been very large. 

Kubitschek’s argument is that 
the nation must produce more. His 
government is blue- 


needed projects 


drawing up 


prints for vitally 


such as power expansion, trans- 
port and agricultural improve- 
ment. And there are indications 


that he would like to bring in for- 
eign oil capital to develop Brazil’s 
but 
strong political opposition. 

This emphasis on growth and 
expansion continues to attract for- 
eign investment to Brazil. 
trial output 


reserves hesitates because of 


Indus- 
is still growing at a 


fast clip; so are sales and profits. 


CH 
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You make a fortune in Brazil 
with a small initial investment, bor- 
rowing internally and riding the 
inflation spiral. 

Major world capital goods pro- 
ducers are making plans for Bra 
zilian ventures. 


can 


Germany’s Man 
nesmann just opened its steel tube 
plant there 17); Daimler- 
Benz is truck manufac- 
Krupp, Auto-Union 
are among the other German firms 


(page 
starting 
ture; Bayer, 
now considering Brazilian opera- 
tions. So are France’s Schneider- 
Creusot, Switzerland’s Brown-Bo- 
Mitsubishi. There 
has been increasing talk of a ma- 
jor iron ore development scheme 
involving the U.S.A.’s Rockefellers. 
Thus Brazil is expanding its pro- 


veri, Japan’s 


and the 
day may come when it will be ex- 
manufactures to 
Latin 
there have been small, 


duction of capital goods 
porting other 


areas of America. Already 


“spot” ex- 
ports of pig iron, electrical goods, 
auto parts, textile machinery. Of 
course, the bulk of production will 
be consumed in Brazil. It is needed 
there; moreover, inflation will tend 
to keep export prices high. 
Continuing inflation is the dan- 
ger to Brazil. 
signs that rising prices are begin- 


Already, there are 


ning to distort, and slow down, the 
nation’s development. 
an example of 


- uncontrolled inflation 


can do (last year, the cost of liv- 
ing 84%). Now, Chile has 
embarked on a bold program to 
stabilize the economy—and may in 
the end provide an example for 
others in controlling inflation. 
With the advice of Klein & Saks, 


the U.S. consultants who were re- 


hile provides 
what 


rose 
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sponsible for Peru’s successful 
currency reform in 1949, President 
Carlos Ibanez has turned away 
from multiple exchange rates and 
complex import licensing. Instead, 
Chile now has a free exchange sys- 
tem for the peso, backed by a $35- 
million stabilization fund from the 
International Monetary Fund, plus 
$40-million from the U. S. Treas- 
ury and priv:te banks. 

To be sure, Chile hasn’t gone all 
the way to a free market. There 
are still powerful controls on 
many imports. Yet many econ- 
omists, feel it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Chilean authorities have taken 
other monetary steps—such as re- 
stricting credit, which has reduced 
luxury imports and helped discour- 
age speculation. 

Equally important, Chile has at- 
tempted to encourage export in- 
dustries, and attract foreign in- 
vestment, with these measures: 

e Chile enacted a new copper 
law last year to encourage produc- 
tion and modernization. (This 
year, high copper prices may carry 
the nation’s export earnings to 
$550-million.) American mining 
companies operating in Chile plan 
substantial new investments. 

e The nitrate industry used to 
be the country’s prime exporter; 
now it is suffering from the com- 
petition of synthetic fertilizer. In 
April, President Ibanez signed a 
law designed to overhaul the ail- 
ing nitrate industry, modernize 
and expand production (with the 
help of a U.S. loan), increase re- 
search and the manufacture of the 
by-products of nitrate mining. 

eChile has drafted legislation 
which, if enacted, would make it 
the first of the ABC countries to 
open its territories to foreign oil 
investment and development. All 
of the country save Magallanes 
province in the south would be 
opened to private Chilean and for- 
eign exploration. 

Meanwhile the diversification of 
Chilean agriculture is going ahead 
steadily, and should in the future 
have a stabilizing effect on the 
economy. If President Ibanez can 
maintain political calm (and he is 
looking stronger these days) and 
control inflation, and if copper de- 
mand stays high, Chile may be 
set for a new era of progress.@ 
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More Yankees Coming 


Travelling Americans will spend over $1.5-billion on 
foreign travel this year. Tourist habits are changing, 
and more countries will benefit. 


This month, the “high season” 
of American foreign travel begins. 
And the travelling Yankee is 
answering the call of distant 
places in unprecedented numbers. 
Before the year is out, he will 
spend over $1.5-billion in foreign 
countries. 

How he spends his vacation 
dollars is a matter of moment to 
governments and _ businessmen 
everywhere; indeed, last year 
foreign travel accounted for 11% 
of all U. S. “imports.” Now, Ameri- 
can travel habits are changing. 

e While more Americans travel 
outside the U.S. A., each individual 
is spending less. He is more care- 
ful with his money, buys fewer and 
cheaper items abroad. Business 
Week estimates that the average 
American visiting Europe today 
spends just $800 there; in the 
1920s, the average traveller was 
much more wealthy, and spent the 
equivalent of $1,800 in Europe. 

e Many are going overseas for 
the second, third, or fourth times. 
Several leading travel agencies 
estimate that almost 50% of their 
business is with these “repeaters.” 
Travel experts say that once you 
get an American out of his auto 
and on a plane or ship going out- 
side the country, he will be de- 
voted to foreign travel for good. 

e Many tourists are looking for 
“new” places to go, away from the 
tried-and-true centers of Europe, 
Canada, or, Mexico. Thus many 
more nations are beginning to 
benefit from the Yankee wanderlust. 

According to a Wall Street 
Journal survey, American tourists 
are going to Ethiopia; hundreds 
want to visit New Zealand; a New 
York agency expects to have 500 
Russian-bound clients; and Thos. 
Cook & Sons has signed up at least 
50 visitors to go to Nepal. 

Moreover, special “package” 
tours are booming. Sabena Belgian 





Reported from BUSINESS WEEK, 
Apr 7 and THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL, Apr 6. 


World Airlines reports a 30% to 
50% increase in reservations to 
the Congo, most of the travellers 
bound for safaris. There is an 
underwater spearfishing tour to 
the Red Sea; a tour of the golf 
courses in Britain and the Con- 
tinent. Pan American Grace Air- 
ways is offering a special fisher- 
man’s tour to the Chilean lakes. 

Despite these special packages 
for wealthy tourists, foreign travel 
is fast becoming a middle-class 
mass market in the U.S.A. The 
less expensive “tourist” fare pas- 
sengers far outnumber first-class 
passages on ships and planes; in- 
stallment plan travel is growing, 
and last year 4% of all U.S. 
foreign travel was on a “go now, 
pay later” basis. 

Projections are being made for 
as many as 2-million American 
visitors to Europe each year (550,- 
000 are expected this year). At 
least one air line is talking of two 
week package tours for $500—in- 
cluding transportation. Today 
tourist air fare is close to $600. 

Plenty of Europeans, and Ameri- 
can experts as well, wonder how 
Europe can possibly handle so 
many visitors (Americans, after 
all, account for only 6% of 
Europe’s inter-country tourists). 
As it is now, facilities are strained. 
While the 13 transatlantic air lines 
are increasing seating capacity 
20%, and the ship lines talk of 
hauling 50,000 more passengers 
this year than last, European ho- 
tels report advance bookings of 
anywhere from 30% to 100% 
ahead of last year. 

Canada and Mexico are busy and 
booming; they will receive by far 
the majority of the 9-million 
to 10-million Americans who leave 
the U.S.A. this year. The Carib- 
bean islands have just finished 
a record winter-spring season. 

Meanwhile, Latin America and 
other areas are looking forward to 
the day when many of the Ameri- 
cans who have seen Europe will 
come their way.@ 
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BRAZIL, expanding its big Volta Redonda mill (above), is one of many 
nations... 


Planning for More Steel 


Digested from AMERICAN LETTER, Apr 28 


From Canada to Argentina, from 
Egypt round the globe to China, 
the largest steel investment pro- 
gram in history is driving ahead. 
By 1960, world capacity will rise 
by 29% to something 390- 
million tons. The cost: at least 
$20-billion, and rising 
men and materials may carry the 
total much higher. 

There are few businessmen who 
can escape the consequences of 
the world’s’ steel expansion. 
Larger populations, seeking higher 
living standards, are demanding 
more things made of steel—con- 


near 


costs of 
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like 


homes, 


sumer goods autos and ap- 


pliances, new schools, 


dams, fac- 
tories. This month, there is hardly 
a major market in the world where 
steel is not in short supply. 
Producing all the new steel re- 
quired—at 87-million tons 
by 1960—will require much money 
and materials, and, above all, good 


highways, railroads, 


least 


management. Some nations may 
already be straining their re- 
sources, adding to inflation, as 


they build big new steel capacity. 
Those pressures may be further 


intensified as these nations have 


to meet payments on foreign loans 
for their steel programs. 

Demand for steel mill engineers 
and technicians is already 
of supply; 
ing 
Designing, 


ahead 
many nations are buy- 
services of 


outside experts. 


building, operating 
become a 
big business for British, 
German, 
French, and 
Meanwhile, 
their administrators 
mists busy 


steel installations has 
selgian, 
American, 


engineers. 


talian, 
Russian 
nations keeping 


are 
and econo- 


integrating steel pro- 


grams into overall development 
plans. Steel expansion often re- 
quires capital expenditures in 
other fields (such as transport) if 


it is to function efficiently. 
By and 
world’s 


large, most of the 
mills are 
limestone, cok- 

Even 


resources 


planned steel 
based on sufficient 

ing iron 
some of thess 


where 
are lack- 
ing, governments believe they can 
save foreign exchange by 


coal, ore. 


import- 
ing some ingredients and making 
the steel themselves. 

Despite the drive for more self- 
sufficiency in steel, there’s no sign 
that world trade in steel will drop 
suddenly. As _ industrialization 
speeds up, nations will need many 
more tons (especially of specialty 
steels 

The 


+3? 
worida s 


than they can producé 
segment of the 


increase il ( 


largest 
planned a- 
program to add 
25.4-million tons, a rise of 51 


The U.S.A 


. ’ 
pac ity 1s R isslas 


expects to increase Cca- 


pacity by 13°, and by 1960 would 
be producing 38° of the world’s 
total All told, non-Communist 
nations will have 73.3% of world 
capacity in 1960; last year. the) 
produced 76.8 of the tota 

In Western Europe, a modest 
but steady expansion is going 
ahead. On the other hand, Com- 
munist China has mapped a 
100% increase in capacity by 
1960. Here is a comparison of 
steel tonnages, now and in 1960 

1955 1960 


Production Capacity 
United States.117,000,000 145,000,000 


SE ah wa 49.700,000 75,130,000 
Germany 23.470.000 26,800,000 
United 

Kingdom 22,166,000 24,650,000 
France and 

Saar 17,298,000 23,100,000 
China 3,300,000 6,500,000 
Canada 4,440,000 5,800,000 
Of perhaps more interest to 
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world business is the fast growth 
of steel capacity outside the heav- 
ily industrialized areas of North 
America and Europe. Nations that 
never before produced primary 
steel will be in business by 1960. 
Here are some major projects: 

Argentina is finally moving 
ahead with its ten-year-old plan to 
build a major mill. With help from 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank, 
Argentines hope to start soon on 
the $260-million plant at San Nico- 
las, which will raise the nation’s 
capacity from 200,000 tons to 920,- 
000 tons by 1960. 

Brazil’s big national steel plant 
at Volta Redonda hopes to reach 
over 1-million tons by 1960, up 
from 700,000 tons this year. Other 
Brazilian producers are expand- 
ing; and two months ago, Mannes- 
mann of West Germany opened its 
Brazilian steel pipe and _ tube 
plant, making its own raw steel 
(120,000 tons now; 250,000 by 
1960). 

Egypt is working on plans for a 
290,000 ton-mill on the Nile, with 
some advice from the Krupp or- 
ganization (page 12). 

India is pushing the world’s 
most ambitious steel program, part 
of its Second Five Year Plan (MD, 
May). The target: 6.8-million tons 
by 1960. Three existing privately- 
owned mills will be enlarged; 
three large government-owned 
mills are now in the planning 
stage, each with a capacity of 
1-million tons. British financial 
and technical assistance are in- 
volved in the $275-million Durga- 
pur works; Germany’s Krupp and 
DEMAG corporations are at work 
on a $252-million mill in Orissa; 
and Russia has promised to build a 
$224-million steel mill at Bhilai. 

Mexico’s production is nearly 
800,000 tons now; a new plant at 
Sinaloa will add 245,000 tons, 
while present mills expand. 

Peru’s first steel mill, at Chim- 
bote, begins operations this year. 
French companies built and helped 
finance the installation. 

Venezuela, with some of the 
most extensive iron ore reserves 
in the world, has long planned a 
steel mill—and businessmen have 
been bidding for the job. Late in 
1955 the contract for a $173-mil- 
lion, 700,000-ton mill was won by 
Fiat and Innocenti of Italy. It 
should be completed by 1959. @ 
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Will world business pay .. . 


A Higher Price for Oil? 


Digested from PETROLEUM WEEK, Apr 6, 


Sooner or later, the price of 
crude oil is going up. Forces at 
work in the U.S. A. may bring the 
increase there this year, or early 
in 1957. And most observers be- 
lieve that a U.S. price rise would 
be rapidly felt by consumers of 
petroleum everywhere in the world. 

The price of crude has risen only 
once in the past eight and a half 
years—by 25¢ a barrel in 1953. 
Since then, production costs have 
moved up sharply in the U.S.A. 
Oil is more difficult and more ex- 
pensive to find; the industry is 
drilling deeper to get less oil. La- 
bor and materials costs are rising. 
For months now, many American 
oil men have been marshalling 
their forces to demand a price 
increase. 

Now, a leading group of inde- 
pendent oi! producers has made 
the demand official. They have 
launched a campaign for a 20% 
increase in price; they have told 
crude oil buyers that it was their 
“awesome responsibility” to raise 
prices by 60¢ a barrel. 

Few in the trade think the in- 
crease will be as large as the in- 
dependent oil men want. It takes 
the big integrated oil companies 
to make an increase stick—and 
such “major” companies are also 
big buyers of oil. These majors, 
usually operating worldwide, must 
balance their problems as buyers 
of crude against their problems 
as producers. 

So far, heads of several major 
companies view a price rise as in- 
evitable. But there are others 
without which no price rise would 
be effective—such as the giant 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
largest of all. Jersey Standard ap- 
parently has not yet made up its 
mind. 

A U.S. price 
have 


increase would 
repercussions around the 
world. Most observers agree that 
if domestic prices go up, they 
would go up quickly thereafter in 
Venezuela—and sooner or later in 
the Middle East. Thus 
petroleum products in 
Tokyo, in Bombay and 


users of 
Rio and 
Brussels, 


p9; BUSINESS WEEK, Apr 7, p166 


would quickly find themselves pay- 
ing more. 

One reason is that foreign crude 
oil can already be landed on the 
East Coast of the U.S.A. for sub- 
stantially less than U.S. crude can 
be bought. It is unlikely that the 
industry would want to widen that 
differential. And if just one Amer- 
ican company operating in the 
Middle East raises its prices, the 
others would have to follow. For 
one thing, the Arab nations that 
share in the oil companies’ profits 
would insist on an increase. 

The bulk of Middle East oil, in- 
cluding that produced by the U.S. 
companies, is bought by Western 
Europe. The Continent is becom- 
ing increasingly dependent on 
Middle East crude to meet its fast 
expanding energy needs. And this 
dependence could make for a storm 
of protest if prices are raised. The 
costs of producing Middle East oil 
are far below those in the U.S.A., 
and European consumers are al- 
ready unhappy over having to pay 
prices that move with those of 
the U.S.A. 

A year ago, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 
spelled out these complaints in a 
lengthy report. The report recog- 
nized that oil companies can’t do 
much individually to correct the 
pricing situation—and can’t take 
collective action because of the 
U.S. anti-trust laws. The U.N. 
group seemed to recommend some 
kind of joint action by consumers 
in Europe. A price rise now might 
bring louder political demands for 
some kind of control of oil prices. 
(Oil companies, of course, don’t 
like that idea. And they point out 
that consuming nations like Brit- 
ain and France are also substan- 
tial Middle East producers, and 
need the revenue from the oil.) 

Meanwhile, you find some oil 
industry officials who aren’t at all 
sure that a U.S. price rise would 
be automatically followed by a 
Middle East They 
forces at work making for more 
independence in price movements 
between the two areas. @ 


increase. see 
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Fonnesbech 


cut office costs and speeded « t rer seTVicet 


Department store cuts 
price of figurework! 


l 
—_" merc handising polic 1eS 


swiftly increased the business of A 
Fonnesbech A/S, leading Danish 
specialty store for ladies’ and girls’ 
wear. This put a heavy load on the 
business office 


The called in the 
Burroughs man, a highly trained con 


controller 


sultant on modern business methods. 
His re place the 
two bookkeeping machines then in 


recommendation 


use on customers accounts with a 
Sensimatic accounting machine 
Results. The 


“Because the monthly bills now get 


controller reports 


out quicker, payments are received 
earlier. The proof of the work is sim 


plified, since it is very easy 
ize an error. The Sensimatic is 
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us money and has [ 
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sbech, as he 

rast, accurat 
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observes t 
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Cad 


veryone from Manchester to 

Manila knows about the short- 
age of engineering talent. To many 
businessmen, recruiting engineers 
has become by far the biggest per- 
sonnel problem since the end of 
World War II (see MD, May). 

Now management men are look- 
ing for solutions that go at least 
two steps beyond recruiting. They 
ask: (1) How can we learn to oper- 
ate efficiently—and carry out our 
plans for expansion—with just 
50% of the engineering talent we 
really need? (2) When we do man- 
age to hire some top professional 
talent, how can we keep him on 
the payroll—safe from our 
petitor’s employment office? 

Here are some suggested an- 
from Aviation Week’s sur- 
vey of opinion and practice among 
a number of leading American com- 
panies, small and large: 

I. Technicians—A standard com- 
plaint of engineers is that they 
have to spend too much time at 
drafting boards or in working out 
long, involved computations that 
could be handled as well by prop- 
erly trained “sub-professionals.” 
The engineers, of course, want to 
elevate the level of their work 
and obtain more freedom for re- 


com- 


swers, 


search. And management has 
lately become conscious of the 
economy of hiring lower-level 


technicians to do routine work in 
the engineering department, and at 
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a 


Your Man of the Hour, the 
professional engineer. He is 
difficult to hire, difficult 

to retain—and must be handled 
with care these days. Here 


are some pointers on how fo... 


Make the Most of Engineering Talent 


Digested from AVIATION WEEK, Mar 19, p50; Mar 26, p64 


the same time, free their engi- 
neers for more projects. 

Here again, the personnel short- 
age looms. Lower-level techni- 
cians are scarce, too. To combat 
this, some leading U. S. concerns 
have set up their own programs 
to train and upgrade people hav- 
ing at least a high-school mechan- 
ical background. 

Boeing Airplane Co. has estab- 
lished a program to train drafts- 
men, selected from rank-and-file 
employees. General Mills, Inc., 
cooperates with local schools in 
Minneapolis to develop skilled 
technicians, also from among rank- 
and-file employees. Bell Aircraft 
Corp. offers its employees after- 
work classes in blueprint reading, 
pattern layout, template interpre- 
tation, electronics. 

From 1951 to 1955, Boeing Air- 
plane—by its upgrading program 

-was able to reduce the number 
of engineers working on “prelim- 
inary design” from 90% to 65% of 
those employed in the operation. 
The engineers used in production 
engineering dropped from 55% to 
40%. Throughout the plant, the 
number of lower-salaried techni- 
cians went from 11% up to 33%. 

Standardization is one key to 
greater use of technicians in rou- 
tine engineering jobs. If parts, 
assemblies, tools, processes, meth- 
ods, can be standardized, the pro- 
fessional engineer can more easily 


turn over many problems to his 
assistants. 

II. Computers—A well-equipped 
and fully-staffed computer depart- 
ment can ease the engineer’s work- 
load. It can solve problems for 
him—by means of electronic data 
processing machines—and _ thus 
free him for more constructive 
work. Some U. S. firms, like Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., provide computer 
services for each major engineer- 
ing group. As engineers and de- 
signers become familiar with com- 
puter services, they find 
practical applications. 

(Two American firms—Interna- 
tional Machines 
Remington Rand—are setting up 
computer 


more 


3usiness and 
centers” in 
Western Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. British companies are doing 
the same. 


“service 


The service center idea 
may provide an answer for the 
smaller concern whose operations 
do not justify computer 
ments. MD April.) 

Other tools for the engineer, 
such as laboratory test units (for 
instance, wind tunnels in the 
aviation industry), model 
structions, and ample props for 
laboratory experiments, permit an 
easier and quicker testing of ideas. 
Companies are starting to fight the 
talent shortage by devising me- 
chanical short-cuts to conserve en- 
gineering man-hours. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., for ex- 


invest- 


con- 
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ample, saves its engineers a great 
amount of drafting time by a sim- 
ple photographic technique. Pic- 
tures are made of wire and tubing 
mock-ups; these then serve as en- 
gineering drawings and cut out 
a lot of drudgery on the drawing 
boards. 

Republic Aircraft Corp. believes 
it saves a small fortune each year 
by making the engineer’s job 
easier. One Republic time-saver 
is its “Engineering Correspon- 
dence and Specification Section” 
—a special clerical department 
that takes over the engineers’ let- 
ter-writing, composition, and cleri- 
cal chores. Incoming inquiries are 
all handled by this central group. 
The engineer concerned is con- 
tacted by telephone, if necessary. 
Most private secretaries for engi- 
neers have been eliminated—and 
Republic says most engineers have 
“welcomed” the plan. 

Ill. Projects Systems—A 
number of concerns have found a 
way to make more effective use of 
engineering manpower by chang- 
ing engineering department 
ganization. Republic Aircraft has 
shifted from a “project” type to 
a “systems” type organization. 

Under a project set-up, the en- 
gineering force is split into sev- 
eral small working units—“proj- 
ect teams”—each headed by a 
project engineer. The relationship 
between members of a team is 
close; talents are pooled to solve 
the particular project assigned to 
the team. 

Under a systems set-up, the proj- 
ect engineer—as an individual— 
is assigned a particular job for 
which he becomes personally re- 
sponsible. There is no team. In- 
stead, the project engineer draws 
upon the services of a large engi- 
neering department and “sub-con- 
tracts” various phases of his work 
to individuals and sections within 
the department. The relationship 
is on a much less personal basis, 
the “contractor” employing the 
services of numerous “sub-con- 
tractors.” 

Greater efficiency results from 
the systems set-up, says Repub- 
lic’s top management. Engineer- 
ing man-hours are saved because 
work is processed faster and as- 
sistant engineers are not retained 
on “teams” during slack periods 
when they are not really needed 


vs. 


or- 
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on the project. Moreover, improve- 
ments and new techniques devel- 
oped in any one project are quickly 
fed back into all projects. There 
is a much fuller exchange of in- 
formation among all engineers in 
the plant. 

A warning is sounded at this 
point by Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Sperry says, in effect: “True, the 
systems set-up is probably most 
efficient; but the project or team 
approach develops greater esprit 
de corps among engineers and is 
a good morale booster.” 

IV. The Morale Problem—Engi- 
neers are sought after like prima 
donnas. “Screening of applicants” 
has given way to “aggressive re- 
cruiting.” Despite this, however, 
a great many concerns do very lit- 
tle to make their present engineers 
reasonably happy and satisfied on 
the job. Once hired 
means of excessive promises 


often by 
the 
engineer is apt to be rather sorely 
neglected by his company. 
The result may be low morale and 
high turnover. 

James H. Taylor, director of in- 
dustrial Procter & 
Gamble has this to 
management of 
engineer personnel: 

We demand high technical com- 
petence, then assign the engineer 
to a low-level job or non-technical 
job. 


new 


relations at 
Co. 


about 


(soaps), 


Say poor 


We say we want him to be cre- 
ative, and then have “serious 
talks” with him when he departs 
from the conventional. 

We demand his loyalty to man- 
agement, yet we isolate him from 
areas where management policies 
are determined and carried out. 

We emphasize the importance of 
his contribution as a researcher 
or specialist, but out our 
praises and dollars to the engineer 
who leaves his trade and becomes 
a production supervisor. 

We demand high performance 
as an individual, and then treat 
him as an unidentified member of 
a highly skilled working crew. 

Some answers to the morale 
problem are being worked out by 
a few leading concerns that 
heavily dependent on engineers. 

For example Sperry Gyroscope 
emphasizes free-flowing communi- 
cations between the company and 
the engineer. The engineer is made 


pass 


are 


(Turn to page 22) 


Manpower Program 


Here are some things that 
can be done to alleviate the 
technical manpower shortage: 

e Standardize techniques, 
making it possible for sub-pro- 
fessionals to take over more of 
the engineer's work. 

*® Provide tools such as elec- 
tronic computers, model shops, 
laboratories, etc. 

e End hoarding and overhir- 
ing of engineers. 

® Reduce duplication of en- 
gineering effort within the or- 
ganizations. 

e Investigate organization of 
engineering, comparing advan- 
tages of “project” and 
tems” approaches. 

e Find where subcontracting 
can lighten the engineering 
load. 

e Employ university and high 
school teachers on a part-time 


“sy s- 


basis. 

e Recognize the human needs 
that bear upon’ engineers’ 
morale. 


e Raise the engineering sal- 
ary structure. 

e Provide the opportunity for 
advanced study and profes- 
sional development. 

e Provide parallel paths of 
development, so the engineer 
need not become a manager or 
supervisor to get ahead. 

e Institute company pro- 
grams for training technicians. 


©Set up cooperative educa- 
tional programs with the 
schools. 


e Lend industry engineers to 
the schools on a part-time basis. 
basis. 

e Set up institutes and fellow- 
ships for t.achers, to give them 
greater awareness of industry’s 
needs and problems. 

e Employ retired engineers 
as teachers or industry consult- 
ants. 

e Increase promotional activ- 
ities to interest young people in 
engineering. 

e Expand scholarship pro- 
grams to help gifted students 
finance their engineering edu- 
sation. 


Fee ee eee 
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to feel a part of the management 
organization—more than just a 
high-paid mechanic. Sperry 
stresses an open-door policy for 
every engineer who thinks he can 
do better in a different job. The 
policy does not create “job-hop- 
ping.” On the contrary, the com- 
pany feels it has achieved greater 
stability and engineering produc- 
tivity by “getting the right men 
into the right jobs.” 

The company tries to give each 
man the best possible opportu- 
nity for professional growth. The 
engineer is aided in joining profes- 
sional societies, is given help in 
publishing professional papers. 
Advanced (post graduate) study is 
encouraged by Sperry, and the stu- 
dent is often reimbursed. 

General Electric Co., too, tries 
hard to “fit the man to the job.” 
When the junior engineer is hired 
he is given a temporary assign- 
ment, determined—as far as pos- 
sible—by his own personal atti- 
tudes and ambitions. After three 
months, the assignment is made 
permanent if both he and his su- 
pervisor are well satisfied. If not, 
he makes a three-month trial at 
another job. Usually it takes no 
more than three trials to properly 
place a new engineer. 

Republic Aircraft has set up a 
$10,000 fund to send company 
engineers to specialized college 
courses and seminars related to 
their work. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. (aircraft) 
tries to prevent complaints among 
engineers about their chances for 
advancement. Many engineers re- 
sent the fact that often they can 
advance only by moving into man- 
agerial or supervisory jobs. This 
hurts morale, and drains the sup- 
ply of creative engineering talent 
whenever a good designer or re- 
searcher becomes a production su- 
pervisor. 

Martin (and a few other leading 
concerns) feels that creative peo- 
ple should be given an opportu- 
nity for more money and prestige 
without shifting into the manage- 
ment realm. The company pro- 
vides “parallel ladders for ad- 
vancement” to the greatest extent 
possible. This does not mean, of 
course, that management-minded 
engineers are forgotten. Far from 
it—they are probably industry’s 
highest personnel prize. @ 


also 
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Management -— in Brief 


Germany’s automated mail-order store . . . A new incen- 
tive pay idea... . A “speakers’ bureau” . . . Trade fair 
in Milan . . . Attitude survey stops a fight. 


20,000 parcels a day are handled 
with ease by one of Germany’s 
leading mail-order stores in Nur- 
emberg. Automation has been ap 
plied to assembling and dispatch- 
ing the parcels—with a 50% saving 
in manpower. 

Automation begins as soon as 
the customer’s order is received. 
It is opened by machine and the 
“set-up” or recorded by 
clerks in lines, dots, and symbols 
that can be read by a photoelectric 
scanner. The scanner sorts the 
orders according to storerooms in 
which the goods are kept, then 
sends the orders on by pneumatic 
tube. Girls in the storerooms put 
the selected goods on conveyor 
belts; they are moved to a central 
station where the parcels are 
packed by hand. Cost of the sys- 
tem: 15-million Deutschemarks 
(about $3.5-million). Full capacity 
is 50,000 parcels a day. 


order is 


Have you ever heard of incen- 
tive pay for “indirect” labor? It 
is usually assumed that only work- 
ers who actually produce goods 
with machines can be put “on in- 
centive’—and that non-production 
workers get flat wages. A textile 
firm in St. Louis, Missouri, has 
ignored the rule. Chase Bag Co. 
pays bonus wages to its “loom 
fixers,” whose job it is to keep 
looms operating and adjusted. 

If the loom fixers can boost effi- 
ciency of the machines—above a 
certain predetermined “base effi- 
ciency” measured by uninterrupted 
running-time—they get a bonus. 
Result: loom efficiency has been 
raised from 90% to 95%; “down- 
time” has been cut in half; and 
loom fixers gross pay has increased 
about 10%. 


You may be misunderstood in 
your community. People may have 
an entirely false impression of 
your company, what it makes, how 
it sells, whom it employs. Curiosity 
may run high. This is most likely 
to be the case where your company 
looms large in the economy of a 
small town or city. 


A company-sponsored “speakers 
bureau” is helping solve this com- 
munity relations problem for Weir- 
ton Steel Co., in a small West Vir- 
ginia city. Qualified employees 
with an interest in public speak- 
ing were trained, provided with 
speeches, and organized into a team 
of traveling speakers. The team 
was publicized in local news- 
papers, on the radio, and in the 
employees’ weekly bulletin. Soon 
requests for speakers began to 
pour in from local civic, fraternal, 
and commercial clubs and organi- 
zations. In the first month, over 
1,000 people within about 30 miles 
of the plant heard 18 speakers tel! 
about the company, its operations, 
its policies. 


Italian companies have been 
sending thousands of employees to 
the 34th Milan Trade Fair—at 
company expense. A day at the 
great fair, employers believe, gives 
the industrial worker a glimpse of 
Italy’s economic progress, and 
more particularly, a look at the 
high skills that make this progress 
possible. 

Workers, technicians, and man- 
agers are being sent by concerns 
like Montecatini, Fiat, and Pirelli, 
to see the best Italian industry can 
produce. In many cases, too, the 
employees are able to feel a sense 
of contribution and take pride in 
the good showing made by their 
own companies. Thus, the Milan 
Fair is being used not only to de- 
velop better customers—but better 
employees as well. 


Maybe an “attitude survey” can 
help you solve a bitter manage- 
ment-labor dispute—if and when 
one arises. An American auto 
parts manufacturer was embroiled 
in a long-standing dispute with 
the union. No settlement was in 
sight. Finally, in a mood of des- 
peration, the company and the 
union called in experts from the 
University of Chicago. The experts 
said “Join hands and conduct an 
honest survey of employee atti- 
tudes. Find out what they think of 
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the company and the union and the 
dispute.” 

The joint effort of management 
and labor in conducting the survey 
acied as a balm to embittered re- 
lations. Much of the old animosity 
disappeared during the weeks it 
took to prepare and conduct the 
detailed survey. An attitude of 
mutual trust developed, and the 
dispute “practically solved itself.” 
“Working on a common enter- 
prise,” said the company presi- 
dent, “helped us face up to reali- 
ties.” 


Ford Motor Co. has a special 
office that does nothing but stream- 
line paperwork forms. The idea is 
to cut out poor paperwork and 
add good paperwork where needed 
to speed up lagging clerical opera- 
tions. The forms control office 
makes certain that no form is 
printed without its approval. It 
sets up standards for layout, de- 
sign, cost, and eliminates over- 
lapping forms. It has prepared a 
“Forms Manual” to guide all 43 
major plants of the company. Re- 
sult: 908 forms were eliminated 
in the last 12 months reported. 
(The total of forms used is now 
16,000—and is headed down, says 
Ford.) 


Have you thought of industrial 
movies? They can help you sell 
products, promote your company, 
educate your employees. A good 
moving picture film to do these 
jobs can be produced for as little 
as about $1,700—according to a 
recent survey. (Or it can cost as 
much as $125,000, the price paid 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. for a 
50-minute film that shows high 
school and college students the 
part chemistry plays in their 
lives.) 

One big new use for industrial 
movies: They can be carried by 
recruiting teams and shown to 
student audiences at colleges. 

One warning—sounded by Mon- 
santo and others: Keep your films 
honest, appealing. Do not “over- 
sell” your company. This is the 
big weakness of industrial films, 





and completely destroys their 
effect. 
Compiled from Business Week, 


Journal of Commerce, American Busi- 
ness, Industrial Marketing, Factory 
Management & Maintenance. 
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A Case for Making Power 
Instead of Buying It 


Digested from FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE, April, p94 


Here is a case where it paid the 
company to spend big money on 
equipment to generate its 
electricity. Parke-Davis & Co., De- 
troit drug manufacturer, 
sidered six alternative plans and 
finally decided that making elec- 
tricity, instead of buying it, was 


own 


con- 


the economic answer to its power 
problem. 

Which plan, of the six outlined 
Plan 1— 
which gives the highest “return” on 
investment? Or would 
with P-D and decide on home gen- 
P-D chose Plan 4. 

In 1941, P-D needed a steam gen- 
erator to generate 125- 
pounds-per-square-inch-gage steam 
(psig.). A 200-psig. unit would 
have done the job. But P-D de- 
cided to buy a 600-psig. unit which 
would permit the generation of 
electricity as a by-product. 

In 1948, more steam-generating 
capacity needed. The com- 
pany decided that the outlook for 
electric power generation 
favorable enough to justify buying 
another similar high pressure unit 
(150,000-pound-per-hour capacity). 

In 1953, P-D finally decided that 
the demands for both steam and 
electrical power justified a close 
study of home generation. The 
six plans were then developed and 


above, would you pick? 
you side 


eration? 


and 5- 


was 


was 


studied by P-D engineers: 

e Plan 1—Purchase ll 
tricity. Steam for process and heat 
to be generated at 125 psig. This 
would mean converting the 1948 
steam generator from high- to 
low-pressure operation. (The plan 
differed from existing operations 
in that P-D generated some direct 
current with turbine 


elec- 


condensing 

generators). 
e Plan 2 

watt a-c 


Install two 2500-kilo- 
topping turbine genera- 
Operate the 1941 steam 
generator at 560 psig. and 750°F 
converted from low- to high-pres- 
sure. Connection with utility com- 
pany would be _ required, for 
standby. 

e Plan 3—Install two 2500-kilo- 
watt a-c turbine generators. Set-up 
similar to Plan 2. 
vert 


tors. 


As above, con- 
1941 generator to high-pres- 
sure. Install utility connection for 
standby. 

e Plan 4—Like Plan 3, except 
install only one turbine generator. 
Some power would be purchased. 

e Plan 5—Install two 2500-kilo- 
watt a-c straight non-condensing 
turbine generators. (Steam system 
varied from previous plans). Con- 
vert 1941 steam generator to high- 
pressure. Utility connection would 
be required for standby and for 
purchased power (in summer- 
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time) when system would generate 
only part of the power needed. 

e Plan 6—Install two 2500-kilo- 
watt a-c condensing turbine gen- 
erators (system again varied). 
Convert 1941 generator to high 
pressure. Utility standby con- 
nection would be required. 

Total operating cost for each 
plan was determined by a study of 
load conditions in the plant—cost 
of fuel, purchased electricity, and 
“other (miscellaneous) operating 
costs.” (Totals show on 4th line of 
chart, page 23. 

“Annual dollar return on money 
invested” for each plan was de- 
termined on the basis of existing 
costs for power. Thus, under Plan 
1, for example, the company would 
lower power costs $29,800 each 
year—and realize that “return” 
(or savings) for an initial invest- 
ment in new distribution equip- 
ment of only $83,600. 

Plan 4 was the best investment. 
True, Plan 1 (to buy all power) 
provided the highest return on in- 
vestment (or savings)—35.6% as 
compared to 30.4% for Plan 4. But 
the 35.6% return was on an in- 
vestment of only $83,600—for a 
return of $29,800 per year. 

Although Plan 4 pays slightly 
less percentage-wise, it offered an 
opportunity to invest $500,000 and 
get a very good dollar return. At 
30.4%—the second-best rate— 
Parke, Davis gets an annual return 
of $153,030 on its $500,000 initial 
investment. Since the company 
had the funds to take advantage of 
attractive investments, but could 
foresee no better investment op- 
portunity for the $419,600 it would 
“save” with Plan 1, it elected to 
reap the benefits of Plan 4. 

The biggest dollar return per 
year could have been realized by 
P-D from Plan 3. But P-D found 
that the major part of the poten- 
tial savings could be made by in- 
stalling only one of the two turbo 
generators called for under Plan 
3. This became Plan 4. In this 
case, one generator could supply 
about 81% of the output from two 
such units, since generator output 
is frequently limited by the plant 
steam demand. 

Estimated construction cost for 
the one-generator arrangement 
(Plan 4) was only 67% of the esti- 
mate for Plan 3—two turbine gen- 
erators. @ 
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AND YOUR 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 





Many executives spend a lot of time writing speeches and 
articles to be read or listened to by employees. Why not 
measure the time so spent? H. S. Daniels, president of 
Georgia-Pacific Paper Co., loves formulas and thinks a 
simple equation can help the executive who may be taking 
too much of his valuable time to compose communications. 
The equation is AT/YT = PT. Translated it means: The 
value of your Audience’s Time (AT), divided by the value of 
Your Time (YT), equals the Preparation Time your mes- 
sage deserves. 

Suppose you are a sales manager about to write a 
weekly bulletin to a force of 100 field supervisors. Reading 
time of the bulletin will be 10 minutes. First, estimate the 
average salary of your audience—say $10,000. Then reduce 
this to income per minute (250 days x 8 hrs. x 60 min. 
120,000 min.)—thus, $10,000 divided by 120,000 — $.081 
per minute. Next, figure your own income per minute—for 
example, $30,000 divided by 120,000 $.25 per minute. 

Now figure what one minute of your audience’s time is 
worth. Assuming 100 people—then $.081 x 100 — $8.10. 
Multiply this by the reading time of your bulletin, $8.10 x 
10 (min.) = $81. Thus, it will cost your company $81 to 
have the bulletin read by the sales force. Now, divide that 
cost by what your own time is worth to the company per 
minute—$81.00 divided by $0.25 = 324 (minutes). Finally, 
divided 324 by 60 and you get 5 hrs. and 24 min. Therefore, 
the company can afford to have you spend nearly 5 hours 
to prepare a 10-minute bulletin for your 100 supervisors. 

If the five or six pages of material usually takes you an 
entire day, then better start to cut writing time. This is a 
good way to develop time-consciousness, says Mr. Daniels. 
Keep a time record from week to week. Eventually you can 
cut your writing time in half. 


+ + + 


Retirement age is a growing issue these days. A recent 
survey of the 16 biggest oil companies in America uncov- 
ered much discussion among businessmen, plus some con- 
flicting ideas. Fifteen of the companies try to maintain 
the usual 65-year-old rule for middie and upper management 
—-but they have a hard time doing it. Eleven of the 16 
permit executives to work beyond the 65-year limit. 

Bucking the trend toward later retirement is Shell Oil 
Co. It stands alone in the industry. Shell maintains a 
maximum working age of 60 years for company officers and 
members of “senior management” (65 for lower ranking 
employees). 

One major company made a broad study to find out the 
ideal retirement age from a company-cost and employee- 
health standpoint. Result: 66 years—and rising. 


+ 2+ ¢ 


Wives of successful executives play a big part in U.S. 
business. Of 8,300 American executives in a _ recent 
study, only a “very small percentage” are single. At least 
50% lean heavily on their wives for social support in their 
efforts to succeed in business. Moreover, the average execu- 
tive’s wife is “more varied” in personality than her husband. 
He puts his energies into business—and little else. 


YOU has been compiled from Harvard Business Review, Business 
Week, Factory Management & Maintenance, and other sources 
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Time-tested and performance-proved ... 


Symbol of world 


transportation progress i 






Where the situation calls for rugged, go-anywhere trans- 
portation, the famous 4-Wheel-Drive Universal ‘Jeep’ has 
become the standard by which performance is measured in 
countries all over the world. On the plantation, in industry 
® os and public service, the rugged ‘Jeep’ has proved its versatility 


and tractive power in the most difficult assignments. 


Today, Willys products are sold and serviced everywhere 

in the free world. And Willys-Overland Export Corporation's 

world-wide network of Distributors and Dealers is ready 

to help you with your transportation or work problems, or to 
supply you with genuine Willys parts and authorized service 


to maintain ‘Jeep’ vehicles at top effic iency. 





The Universal ‘Jeep’, with 


power take-off, supplies mo- 


bile power for spraying and Pipeline patrol is another job the 












——s : many types of industrial or Universal ‘Jeep’ does better, faster. 
ij . r “ull . > ‘ P ake . 

The new model C)-6 Universal Jeep agricultural equipment. Its extra traction takes it cross- 
provides 50% more cargo area, and country with sure dependability. 


increased payload capacity. It has 


all the famous ‘Jeep’ features. 4-WHEEL-DRIVE * E Willys-Overland E tc ti 
UNIVERSAL ee i ys verianga .x por -orpora ton, 
® Toledo 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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For longer chain life, here’s 


less bushing and joint wear 








Large-diameter rollers of Link-Belt SS 
chains reduce chain-pull due to frictional 
resistance. 








LINK-BELT SS 
roller chains are 
designed for abrasive, 
heavy-duty service 


) en hard-working drives and conveyors, 
choose Link-Belt SS bushed roller chain. 
Its hardened steel joint assures longer life in 
gritty and abrasive applications. Accurately 
machined parts provide a firm, tight fit of pins 
and bushings in the steel sidebars. In addition, 
accurate control of raw material specifications 
and manufacturing processes results in uni- 
formity . . . longer life. 


Whatever your particular chain require- 
ments in regard to speed, weight of loads or 
severity of service—the completeness of the 
Link-Belt line will provide the right answer. 
No other manufacturer offers such a broad 
range of silent and roller chains—of cast, com- 
bination, forged and fabricated types. And a 
complete selection of attachments permits 
efficient adaptation to varied services. 


For help with any chain problem—big or 


small—call your Link-Belt representative. Or 
write us direct. 





CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Engineers - Manufacturers + 
Exporters of Machinery for Handling Materials and 
Transmitting Power + Established 1875. 


EXPORT DIVISION: 2680 Woolworth Bidg., New 


York 7, U. S. A. Cable Address: Linkbelt—New 45 s99-c 


York. Representatives Throughout the World. 
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Link-Belt Class SS roller chain assures steady, even flow of fabricated 
products from medium-temperature industrial oven manufactured by 
The W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Link-Belt precision 
steel roller chain and roller bearing blocks are also used. 


Looking for the BEST chain 
for a specific need? 
LINK-BELT makes the complete line. 


or 


Cast and Cut-Tooth Sprockets 





Precision Steel 
Roller Chain 
LXS Steel Chair 





Silent Chain S-815 Flat-Top Chain 
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American Alcolac’s President Blinoff plans new items 
for the chemical market with this equation . . . 











Chances of Chances of . : 
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He believes it is a safe . . 


Formula for Profitable Products 


Digested from BUSINESS WEEK, Mar 31, p184 


“Product policy” is one of man- 
agement’s vital new tools these 
days. When a businessman diversi- 
fies and enters a highly competi- 
tive industry—or a fast-moving 
market where he has never trod 
before—there are three things he 
needs in good supply: money, cour- 
age, and a clear idea of what his 
company is going to make. 

When it comes to deciding on a 
line of products, he is apt to find 
himself in a realm of uncertainty 
and confusion. The variables that 
are going to make his fortune or 
bankrupt him—the factors that 
will determine his product policy 
—are probably lying on the top of 
his desk. Laboratory reports, sales- 
men’s reports, consumer research 
reports, production department re- 
ports—all must be studied and ar- 
ranged so they make sense. 

And that is where the formula 
above comes in—a tool for arriv- 
ing at a safe and logical policv. 
Thus far, though, only one con- 
cern, American Alcolac Corp., 
chemical maker of Baltimore, 
Maryland, uses this product-selec- 
tion formula. Its inventor is Vova 
Blinoff, president of Alcolac (pic- 
ture). 

Just five years ago American 
Alcolac came to the U.S.A. from 
France with the aim of profiting 
in the chemical industry. No more 


competitive industry could have 
been chosen. And the two areas 
that Alcolac sought out—deter- 
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gents and industrial chemicals— 
are among the “hottest” areas in 
the whole industry. 

Plainly, Alcolac had to pick and 
choose wisely to select, from a 
wide range of similar products, 
the ones with a reasonably safe 
and worthwhile profit potential. 

President Vova Blinoff had long 
been considering formulas that 
would do the job of product selec- 
tion. He worked with Alcolac’s 
product development director, Carl 
Pacifico, and they produced the 
formula above. Their idea was to 
fit all the variables that would af- 
fect a new product into the left 
side of the equation; then, after a 
couple of mathematical moves, 
they would arrive at a figure—the 
project number—that would rep- 
resent the product’s profit po- 
tential. The higher the project 
number, the more profitable the 
outlook. 

This way, Blinoff guessed, every 
new idea would get equal treat- 
ment. No emotions would get in- 
volved in any decision to pursue or 
reject a new product. Researchers 
who felt they had created brilliant 
ideas in the laboratory would have 
them tested by a cold, impersonal, 
and impartial formula. 

A good example of the formula 
at work is the case of a commer- 
cial laundry detergent that, at first 
glance, looked like a potential gold 
mine. It seemed to have a good 
market—3 million pounds a year, 


and a fine profit—5 cents a pound. 
Here is how Blinoff applied the 
formula: 

eThe research director esti- 
mated that his department’s 
chance of producing the detergent 
in suitable form was between 100% 
and 80%. In mathematical terms, 
this meant that the chances of 
technical success were 1 to 0.8—an 
average of 0.9. 

e The sales manager estimated 
that the chances of getting the 
detergent established on the 
market—on the basis of potential 
customers and market conditions 
—were 60%. Thus, the chance of 
commercial success was rated at 
0.6. 

e Next, the sales manager pre- 
dicted he could sell an average of 
3-million pounds a year at an aver- 
age of 18 cents a pound; that it 
could be made at an average of 13 
cents a pound; and that the life 
of the product at the predicted 
sales level would be 3 years. 

e Those estimates filled the top 
line of the equation. To fill the 
bottom line—the total cost of de- 
veloping and introducing the 
detergent—Alcolac made these 
estimates: (1) research cost, about 
$20,000; (2) market development, 
$40,000; engineering and pilot 
plant work, $40,000. Total costs: 
$100,000. 

Blinoff and his aides—all during 
the period of preliminary analysis 
—kept regarding the detergent as 
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NORDBERG DIESE: 


for Netherlands West Indies 
Power System 


Here’s evidence again of the reliability of Nordberg 
Diesels as N. V. Overzeese Gas En Electricitiet 
Mattschappij of Curacao, Netherlands West Indies 
places their tenth Nordberg engine in operation 
...a16 cylinder V-Type Supairthermal® Diesel 
engine rated 3550 hp, 2500 kw at 500 rpm. 
Installed at Curacao, the new engine gives this plant 
a total of 10,930 Nordberg horsepower. Four Nordberg 
Supairthermal engines are also providing 5640 hp at this 
progressive utility company’s Aruba Island plant and two 
2670 hp V-type engines were recently placed in service at the 
Paramaribo station. A total of 21,910 Nordberg horsepower! 
When additional power was needed, Nordberg users 
like N. V. Overzeese Gas En Electricitiet Mattschappij, 
‘ naturally chose Nordberg again. They have had proof of 
“ Nordberg’s reliability and iow operating and maintenance 
cost. It’s what they expect of Nordberg Engines! 
Next time you have a power problem, consult Nordberg 
—Engines in sizes from 10 to over 12,000 horsepower. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS: NORDBERG 
LONDON JOHANNESBURG MEXICO, D. F. 
Dolores 3 


19 Curzon St., W.1. 42 Marshall St. 





NORDBI M 


Dealers in Principal Trading Areas Throughout the World 


OGEM's Curacao plant with the new 
3550 hp Nordberg in the foreground 
and three 2460 hp, 1735 kw Nordberg 
21” bore, six cylinder engines installed 
in 1949 and 1950. 
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a wonderful prospect. After all, 
there seemed to be a clear profit 
of $150,000 a year—3 million 
pounds at a 5-cent per pound 
profit. 

Then they applied the formula. 
The left-hand side of the equation 
looked like this: 

9X 6X 3.0 X 10°x (184-139 x V3 


$100,000 
And the answer they got—the 


project number showing profit po- 
tential—was 1.2. This was so low 
that Blinoff saw it as a clear 
warning signal and promptly 
dropped the product. 

How does the answer look when 
the product is good? Not long 
after the detergent episode, the 
company put to the test another 
industrial item—a chemical to be 
used as an emulsifier in the rubber 
and plastics industry. This time 
the project number turned out to 
be 13. Alcolac is about ready to 
put this product on the market. 
On other similar products, the for- 
mula seems to have proved itself, 
judging by fast company growth. 

In the face of rugged competi- 
tion, and in the short space of five 
years, Alcolac has built a solid 
position in the chemical industry. 
This, says Blinoff, has been due 
largely to the reliability of the 
product formula. The company is 
the largest producer in America 
of alcohol sulfates—bases for 
some industrial chemicals, sham- 
poos, cosmetics. Since 1950, sales 
have grown to about $2-million. 

The man in charge, Vova Blinoff, 
became fascinated by formulas for 
management many years ago. His 
passion for these “scientific meth- 
ods of appraisal” grew out of his 
early years in the chemical in- 
dustry in France. He started there 
28 years ago, and with a partner 
founded a small chemical company. 

Today the company, known as 
Sinnova, is a leading French 
manufacturer of detergents, soaps, 
chemicals. 

Five years ago, two of Sinnova’s 
management team were sent by 
Blinoff to the U.S.A. to observe 
the chemical industry. They re- 
ported back that there was room 
for a Sinnova affiliate. And so 
American Alcolac was formed. At 
first, Blinoff directed affairs from 
Paris. Last year he made a perma- 
nent move to Alcolac’s headquarters 
in Baltimore, Maryland. @ 
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THREE WAYS TO 
SPEED TRUCK LOADING 


“Lift-Portation” expedites materials handling . 


. . cuts costs 


By Argus Leidy, Vice President in charge of Export 


No matter how snugly a truck is 
backed up to your loading dock, there 
is still a gap and a height variation 
between the truck bed and the dock. 
The operation of passing goods across 
this gap is costly, time-consuming, and 
can be dangerous. 


You can bridge this gap by one of 
three modern mechanical loading de- 
vices manufactured by Globe Hoist 
Company. Each of these devices is 
easily installed . . . will pay for itself 
quickly by speeding the movement of 
goods in and out of your business 
establishment. 


TRANS-O-MATIC RAMP 






All too often 
the “standard” 
height above 
road level of 
shipping docks 
is either too 
high or too low 
for most truck 
bodies. Because 
of slow loading 
and unloading, 
trucks wait for platform space. . 
costly delays result for shipper and 
receiver 











Installation of a Globe Trans-O- 
Matic Ramp provides smooth travel 
regardless of difference between truck 
bed and platform. Fast pushbutton 
control brings dock level to truck level. 
The Ramp’s steel lip moves 15” up or 
down ... floats with either rising or 
lowering action of truck or trailer 
floor. And you can handle two or three 
times more freight on your present 
dock area. 


Ramp sustains rollover weight of 
20,000 lbs., storage loads up to 400 


Ibs. per sq. ft. 










PLATFORM LIFT 
Oe | 


4’ 


4. 1 in. 


Designed to 
eliminate 
ramps, gang- 
planks, and 
manual lifting, 
Globe Plat- 
form Lifts 
permit fork 
trucks or hand 
trucks to be 
run on the 
platform at ground level and, after 
being raised by smooth hydraulic 
power, to run into the truck. 











Globe Platform Lifts are low-cost 
and designed to fit most needs. Lifting 
capacities range from 5,000 to 80,000 
lbs. Platform raises 58”; controlled 
either by air-oil unit or Globe Oil 
Pump. 


TRUCK LEVELER 


Where it is 
more practical 
to position the 
truck or trail- 
er, Globe Truck 
Levelers are! 
used to raise or lower bodies so that 
beds are flush with platform. 

The unit consists of a sturdy hinged 
ramp powered by two hydraulic rams. 
A Globe Electric Oil Pump supplies 
the power. Size is 10 x 12 feet... 
lifting capacity is 40,000 Ibs. 








GLOBE HOIST COMPANY, Export Department MD-74)-MH 
1000 East Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Penna., U.S.A. 
Cable Address “‘Globehoist’’ ; 
Please send us complete information on Globe Trans-0-Matic | 
Ramps, Globe Platform Lifts, and Globe Truck Levelers. ' 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

ITY . COUNTRY . 
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A CENTURY AGO, pioneering scientists learned to take apart 
water, air, and earth and put them together again...in 
completely different arrangements. 


THE RESULT, very often, was a synthetic—a brand new 
material that didn’t exist in nature, or a more abundant, 
more useful version of a nature-made product. Thus, syn- 
thetic has come to mean ‘man-made and well-made.’ 
Science has developed nearly half a million synthetic 
materials since that time, and millions more are possible. 


WHERE DO SYNTHETICS fit into your life? Nearly every- 
where! The aspirin you take for a headache, the life-saving 
sulfa drugs and scores of other modern medicines are syn- 
thetics. So are today’s remarkable plastics, new textiles, 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 

PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 

PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. 


Union Carbide’s Products include 
Syntuetic Orcanic CuHemicats ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * Nationat Carbons * AcHESON Electrodes 


Dynel Textile Fibers ¢ Etectromet Alloys and Metals * Haynes Ste.uite Alloys 
Union Carsiwe and Vinyuite Plastics * Linpe Welding Equipment ¢ Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezés 


30 East 42nd Street 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, $. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
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... why they spell a better life for you 
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and many paints, dyes, adhesives, and valuable chemicals. 


AN IMPORTANT PART of the work of the people of Union 
Carbide is discovering and producing synthetic materials 
that serve you and industry. From natural gas and oil, 
alone, they produce nearly 400 chemicals. Among them are 
chemicals that are vital to everything from synthetic rub- 
ber to cosmetics...and to the variety of plastics and resins 
made by Union Carbide, which are used in nearly every 
home and industry today. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLoys, CarBons, CHEMICALS, 
Weroinc Equipment, and PLastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet IM-6. 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Union Carbide Ltd. and its 
Divisions, Gemec Chemicals Company, 
British Electro Metallurgical Company, 
Kemet Products Company. 
British Acheson Electrodes Ltd. 
Bakelite Ltd. 
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Employee Publications: 
a Loss—or a Profit? 


Digested from PERSONNEL, Mar, p449 


In most companies, the time, 
money, and effort spent on em- 
ployee publications are debit items, 
year after year. Company news- 
papers and magazines—in the 
opinion of William Scholz, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Publications 
Manager—are typically dull, shal- 
low, uninspiring, and accomplish 
nothing for either management 
or labor. 

The usual company paper, he 
says, is outstanding for three 
things: (1) personal items that 
are read only by the few people 
concerned, (2) omission of facts 
of interest about the business, and 
(3) careful avoidance of all con- 
troversial issues. 

The loss to management is 
great, says Scholz—both in money 
and more profitable employee rela- 
tions. (In the U.S.A. most large, 
medium-size, and small companies 
publish employee papers or maga- 
zines—total cost is well over $100- 
million per year). 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers (U.S.A.) surveyed 
hundreds of companies and groups 
of employees and found that em- 
ployees want specific information 
about: (1) Their company—its 
background, organization, opera- 
tion, its products; (2) company 
policy; (3) company plans for the 
future; (4) job security in the 
future; (5) chances for training 
and advancement; (6) the indus- 
try’s business outlook; (7) the 
company’s income, profits, losses; 
and (8) layoff policy. 

GE’s Publications Manager be- 
lieves that much of this informa- 
tion can and should be filling the 


pages of company publications. 
Moreover, he thinks that “eco- 
nomic education” along certain 


lines should be included. In this 
area, Scholz believes the workforce 
should get information about (1) 
profits—how they arise and where 
they go; (2) competition and how 
it functions; (3) inflation and 
what can be done to prevent it; 
(4) the importance of civic re- 
sponsibilities; (5) capitalism— 
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how it works, how it 
wage earner. 

Among the results that can rea- 
sonably be expected of improved 
communications, say 
these: 

e Better coordination of the or- 
ganization; a clearer understand- 
ing by the individual of his per- 
sonal relation to the company and 
his responsibilities; 


helps the 


Scholz, are 


less conflict. 

@ Improved individual perform- 
ance on the job; greater feelings 
of participation in a 
effort. 

© Improved morale; improved at- 
titudes, even 
workers. 


common 


among lowest-paid 
e Improved consumer relations; 
better customer service; 
community relations. 
e Improved company-union rela- 
tions; workers give more balanced 


better 


consideration to issues in 
negotiations. 

Easier dealings with the union, 
as a result of well-planned em- 
ployee publications (and other 
media of communications—like 
bulletin boards, letter to workers’ 
homes) are stressed by GE. 

Preventing strikes, says Scholz, 
is a good example of how effective 
communications can benefit the 
company. A continuing campaign 
of honest information to employ- 
ees, conducted through employee 
newspapers over a period of 10 


labor 


years, was a “big factor leading 
to a peaceful settlement of a bit- 
ter dispute between GE and the 
electrical workers’ union.” 
“Time and again,” says Scholz, 
“GE had spoken to employees on 
controversial making its 
position crystal clear and estab- 
lishing a reputation with employ- 
ees for 


issues, 


fairness, 
cerity, frankness.” 

When crisis came and the union 
the verge of calling a 
strike, the moderate attitude of 
most employees prevailed. There 
was no strike.@ 


accuracy, sin- 
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Ke STAR 
BLADES 


Specify one of these blades and you will 
get the most efficient and economical 
metal cutting possible today! 
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Inquiries invited from established agents in certain areas. 


CLEMSON BROS., Inc. 
Middletown, New York, U.S.A. 
MAKERS OF HAND AND POWER HACK SAW BLADES, FRAMES, 
METAL AND WOOD CUTTING BAND SAW BLADES 
AND CLEMSON HAND AND POWER LAWN MOWERS. 
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ECONOMY... 


To meet an ever growing dem2nd the range 
of 4-cy’inder Diesel engined Thames trucks 
has now been expanded to include the 

4 ton long and short wheelbase models. The 
4-cylinder O.H.V. engine gives superb 
performance and remarkable staying power 
with minimum fuel and service costs. The 
extra tough 4 ton chassis will give you the 
benefits of 16 inch brakes 
and heavy-duty springs 

to match the toughness of 
the 4-cyl. Diesel Engine. 
See your dealer soon 

for full details. 


stability 


Semi-forward control 
12-volt electrical system 


ASK YOUR DEALER about the full range 
of famous Thames Commercial Vehicles. The 14 ton 
and 2 and 3 ton models fitted with the outstanding 
‘Cost-Cutter’ Petrol Engine . .. and the 5 ton models 
with choice of engines—the powerful, economical 85 
b.h.p. V.8 engine, or the famous P.6 Diesel. 


PRODUCTS OF FO R D MOTOR COMPANY LTD 
SN GLAN ODO 


Strong, rugged chassis— designed for maximum 
Girting, Hydraulic, two leading-shoe brakes 
Heavy-du'y gear box and clutch 

Greatest value at minimum cost 


--.and World-wide Service, too 


NOW AVAILABLE ON THAMES 4 TON TRUCKS 


YMMV, 


THESE FEATURES INCREASE VALUE AND SAFETY 
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Salary Planning: 
Boon to the Staff 


Digested from AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
Mar, p14 

One way to retain competent 
office workers is to plan salary 
levels—not simply grant increases 
as the spirit moves you. Today, 
a salary plan is needed more than 
ever. The shortage of skilled help 
has caused trouble because many 
companies have brought in new 
people at higher salary levels than 
those paid originally to older 
workers. The result: inequities 
and ill feelings. 

Kellogg International Corp., 
London, has developed a plan for 
handling office salaries that could 
be applied to advantage anywhere. 
The big problem, say Kellogg ex- 
ecutives, is to “get the pay rela- 
tionship of job to job in proper 
alignment.” Here is a brief review 
of the plan: 

I. In arriving at the correct sal- 
ary for each employee, three con- 
ditions should be met: (1) There 
should be a direct relationship be- 
tween the duties and responsibil- 
ties of a job and the salary paid 
for that job. (2) Individuals on the 
same work differ in experience, 
ability, and willingness; and a 
provision for recognizing these 
differences should be made by hav- 
ing a salary range for each job. 
(3) It should be the policy of the 
company — where possible — to 
maintain salaries at a level at 
least equal to the average prevail- 
ing in like occupations in the com- 
munity. 

II. Salary reviews should be 
handled carefully: 

1. Preference should be given 
to employees whose work is per- 
formed in an exceptionally supe- 
rior manner. 

2. Increases’ should 
recommended for those 
work is not satisfactory. 

3. The recommendations for all 
departments should be compared 
to assure like treatment for equal 
merit. 

4. Employees near the bottom of 
a salary range should receive rela- 
tively more favorable treatment 
than those near the top. 

5. The maximum of any salary 
grade should be given only to em- 


not be 
whose 
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ployees whose work can be consid- 
ered exceptional. 

6. Salaries found to be below 
the minimum for the position 
should be raised to the minimum. 

7. Salaries found to be in excess 
of the maximum should not be re- 
duced. However, further increases 
should not be awarded. 

8. Whenever an employee is 
found to be near the maximum of 
the range or above, his supervisor 
and the personnel department 
should make every effort to have 


the employee assigned to another 
job with more responsibility. 

9. Every employee should upon 
promotion (except those in item 
8) be entitled to a salary increase. 

10. As an organization grows or 
changes, individual jobs change. 
Sometimes the people performing 
the jobs make them change. When- 
ever the change is significant, an 
evaluation committee should exam- 
ine the job to see if it is in the 
proper grade and move it accord- 
ingly.@ 





VENTURA FANS — harmonize with 
modern interiors — readily exhaust 
bad air, disagreeable odors, fumes 
and smoke. Send for Bulletin 6414 
for full details. 


Equipment for 
All Air-Handling Problems 











UTILITY SETS -—for use with duct 
systems in factories, office build- 
ings, laboratories. Wide range of 
capacities. Bulletin 2814 gives data 


and applications. 











POWER ROOF VENTILATORS 
for supply or exhaust duty. 
Save space, can be relocated 
to fit changing requirements 
Get full information from 
Bulletin 3704. 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
Detroit 32, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Division of Ammmcan - Standard 
This Equipment Con Also Be Furnished By 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 





Blowers «+ Fivid Drives «+ 
Air Conditioning «+ 





Unit Heaters + Centrifugal Compressors + Dust Collectors 
Mechanical Draft Equipment «+ 


Refrigerating Machines + Fans 
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began in 1948 to build air-cooled diesel engines in lorge series. 
7 years after, in 1955, the oldest engine manufacturers in the 
world had built and sold 150.000 air-cooled DEUTZ diesel engines 
totalling 7.5 Million B.H.P. These equipment engines are used all 
over the world for every kind of application. DEUTZ builds air-cooled 
1 to 12-cylinder diesel engines with an output range from 5 to 
250 B.H.P. for road vehicles, rail vehicles, water craft, working 
machines in all fields of application, generator sets for stationary 
and mobile electric and power plants. 











KLOCKNER-HUMBOLDT-DEUTZ AG. KULN 


GERMANY 
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The Deutschemark is moving fast toward 
full convertibility. Steady relaxation of ex- 
change controls in West Germany now permits 
foreigners to use the Deutschemark freely 
anywhere except in the dollar area. There 
are only two regulations in force which still 
separate Germany from complete converti- 
bility—tthe law to deliver foreign currency, 
and the restrictions on the purchase of foreign 
stocks by German nationals. The latter rule 
may be abolished soon: German exporters may 
soon be granted permission to invest their 
foreign currency proceeds abroad. Also, Ger- 
man citizens may soon be able to buy foreign 
stocks, provided they get them through Ger- 
man foreign trade banks. Foreign stocks could 
then be taken into Germany and sold at some 
German stock exchanges. 

Steady relaxation of exchange controls by 
Bonn has led to a build-up of Deutschemark 
strength outside the European Payments 
Union. German currency can now be used on 
the same basis as the pound sterling in E.P.U. 
and non-E.P.U. countries. As the “Deutsche- 
mark area” increases, less importance is at- 
tached to sterling in trade with third nations. 
Already greater transferability of the 
Deutschemark has detracted from the use of 
sterling. In 1949, about 50% of all world trade 
was in sterling. Today the amount is 40%. 
The figure may go lower if full mark con- 
vertibility is achieved. 

A big advantage will be gained by the 
country that is first to go convertible. So 
Germany is now expected to make the final 
move without waiting for Britain. A free 
British pound is not expected in the foresee- 
able future—in spite of recent improvements 
in British overseas trade. 


+ + + 


Latin America is headed along the road to 
better monetary management. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reports in a cur- 
rent bulletin “a growing awareness in most 
Latin countries of the importance and useful- 
ness of monetary policy in promoting internal 
and external stability.” Among other things, 
the Central and South Americans are growing 
more keenly aware of the high economic and 
social costs of inflation, says the Federal Re- 
serve (page 14). 

The trend toward monetary stability and 
control is marked by: (1) The progress made 
in many Latin countries in expanding insti- 
tutions capable of meeting the credit needs 
of the economy. (2) Efforts being made to 
create a local market for government securi- 


ties—to establish “open market” operations 
as an instrument of monetary policy. (3) A 
growing tendency to restrict inflationary 
financing of high-investment projects. (4) The 
greater use of bank reserve requirements, and 
central bank discount rates as instruments of 
general credit control. 


Results have been limited, so far. Credit 
control is not easy for Latin money managers. 
Over-all, general control—by manipulation of 
reserve requirements and bank rates—has 
proved fairly successful, at least where coupled 
with appropriate foreign exchange and fiscal 
policies. Selective controls—where official 
credit is channeled to a selected sector of the 
economy, to encourage industrial projects— 
have had very limited success. 

The outlook for the next few years, despite 
rough going thus far, is for greater use of 
“credit-control instruments”—both general 
and selective—by the 20 republics. 





+ > + 


And speaking of credit, can higher money 
rates in the U.S.A. head off an inflation? Or 
will higher rates—and thus, less borrowing 
and less spending—put a serious dent in the 
boom? (In April, Federal Reserve banks 
raised their basic lending rate from 212% to 


2%/, %—the first rise since last November). 





Will the money supply get too lean—follow- 
ing the Federal Reserve action? The journals 
are filled with this question these days. No 
firm answer has appeared. One thing is sure: 
the boom will retain its momentum if con- 
sumers and businessmen carry out their plans 
for future spending. But that depends a lot 
on how readily money can be borrowed. 


“Money (in the U.S.A.) gets tighter than 
ever” said a Business Week headline a week 
before the Federal Reserve raised its basic 
rate. And there was little argument about 
that. Demand for credit had been the primer— 
high demand that banks found hard to meet. 
The Federal Reserve action was aimed at level- 
ing off the credit boom in advance of serious 
trouble. (Business loans by Federal Reserve 
member banks had increased more than $1- 
billion during the first quarter. In 1955 the 
first-quarter increase was only $214-million.) 

For the first time since World War II, the 
U.S.A. money managers acted in advance of a 
clear economic trend. They acted before real 
inflationary trouble started, and thus, said 
Business Week, “they wrote a new chapter in 
the eventful history of monetary manage- 
ment.” 


Financial Digest, compiled from various sources, ana- 
lyzes current financial trends and underlying factors. 
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Try Product Managers— 
for that Personal Touch 


Digested from CHEMICAL WEEK, Apr 7, p49 


The “product manager” is like 
a chef. He combines numerous in- 
teresting ingredients — derived 
mostly from his wide knowledge of 
company operations—adds a few 
dashes of special technique to give 
his service a valuable “personal 
touch,” and finally produces a dish 
to please the most exacting cus- 
tomer. 

His dish is a package of per- 
sonal service that brings the big 
company and its distant customer 
into a close, smooth-working rela- 
tionship. This is a factor of grow- 
ing importance because (1) com- 
panies are getting bigger and big- 
ger, and methods of doing business 
more complex; (2) customers are 
widely scattered and company-cus- 
tomer relations tend to become me- 
chanical; and (3) products sold 
are getting terribly complex, and 
thus require additional service, 
more detailed instructions for op- 
eration and maintenance. (For a 
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look at one phase of this problem, 
see MD, May, “Instruction Books”). 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York, gives its product man- 
agers a big share of the credit for 
the company’s growth. Kenneth 
Frazier, manager of inorganic 
chemical sales, says that his di- 
vision’s six product managers 
have (1) kept ‘customer relations 
in excellent shape, (2) helped OM 
balance output and sales, and (3) 
maintained balanced, well-stocked 
customers’ inventories. 
Essentially, says Frazier, the 
product managers are “integrators 
deluxe.” They must know all there 
is to know about the production, 
packaging, application, sale, trans- 
portation, and servicing of the 
chemicals in their particular prod- 
uct group. They must understand 
costs and charges, too, and not 
operate solely as technicians. And 
this must be matched by knowl- 
edge of OM’s major customers— 


their requirements, manufacturing 
processes, storage facilities. 

Thus the product manager at 
OM has become a sort of middle- 
man between company and cus- 
tomer—an efficiency expert who 
cooperates with the sales depart- 
ment and makes the salesman’s job 
easier and more effective. For ex- 
ample: 

Suppose a customer’s regular 
shipment is delayed en route. 
Aware of all aspects of “order ex- 
pediting” and of the inventory 
levels carried by other customers 
in the area, the product manager 
can safely divert a tank car of 
chemicals to meet the necessary 
delivery date, and then instruct 
the OM shipping department to 
dispatch a replacement for the di- 
verted car. This is the kind of 
“personal” service that keeps re- 
orders coming in, says Frazier. 
Again, by using such knowledge, 
plus current information from 
sales reports and orders, the prod- 
uct manager can balance produc- 
tion and sales. Result: minimum 
storage, maximum utilization of 
equipment. 

To bridge the gap between OM, 
the big supplier, and its smaller 
customer, the product manager 
acts in a staff capacity. He reports 
to the general sales manager, and 
has authority to: 

e Take all steps necessary to 
fulfill promised delivery dates. 

eSubmit recommendations to 
production scheduling committee. 

ePrepare sales budgets for 
product groups. 

eInvestigate packaging prob- 
lems, submit recommendations. 

e Handle complaints, make ad- 
justments. 

e Make purchasing suggestions. 

eSpend time with the sales 
force. The interest salesmen show 
in particular products is stimu- 
lated largely by the product man- 
ager. 

OM’s product manager system 
hasn’t made sales managers obso- 
lete. The division sales managers 
function at the field level and per- 
form all the usual duties—sched- 
uling sales calls, preparing presen- 
tations, planning sales strategy, 
gathering market information, pre- 
paring reports and forecasts for 
top management.® 
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Nothing Sacred 
About Trademarks 


Digested from SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Mar 15, p32 


Too many companies hang on to 
out-dated trademarks simply be- 
cause of tradition and sentiment. 
Besides, there are many business- 
men who hate to change an old 
familiar label for fear the public 
will overlook the product in its 
new wrappings. 

There are several good reasons 
for restudying trademarks—or la- 
bels—with an eye to possible 
change: (1) Self-service stores— 
growing in popularity in nearly all 
consumer lines—demand that la- 
bels afford quick product identifi- 
cation. (The clerk-service store 
relies more on service and quality, 
less on eye-appeal.) (2) Com- 
panies in many consumer lines in- 
troduce new products almost 
continuously. Old trademarks 
sometimes hinder new product 
identification, causing confusion 
in the consumer’s mind. All that 
may be needed is one established 
feature of the old label. 

(3) The trademark—or label— 
is growing in importance partly 
because the quality of consumer 
goods is generally high—and get- 
ting higher. Consumers rely more 
on labels than on better perform- 
ance, since the performance of 
well-known competing products is 
fairly standard. (4) A new trade- 
mark can often be designed to 
relate the product to current ad- 
vertising campaigns—thus more 
return is realized from advertis- 
ing. 

(5) As the mass market develops, 
the trademark must function in a 
broader social atmosphere. It 
must, in many cases, appeal to 
large groups of people, not to a 
select group of users. Conserva- 
tive labels often need “streamlin- 
ing.” (6) Retailers, more and more, 
are giving the best display space 
to items that have fast-selling eye 
appeal—labels that arrest the 
glance and sell. 

An old trademark may symbolize 
stability to some users. But, says 
one marketing expert, “to the new 
generation of consumers, the old- 
fashioned trademark may symbo- 
lize an old-fashioned product.”@ 
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How to 


MECHANIZE 


your 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


Whether you number your accounts in 
the hundreds or in the thousands, 
mechanization can cut accounting costs 
40% to 60% — accounting time up to 
70%. Statements, reports and statistics 
— all neatly prepared, fully itemized 
and mechanically accurate — can be in 
your hands immediately after closing 
the books. Mechanized accounting, if 
properly implemented, can give you 
daily figures on sales, costs and overhead as an automatic by- 
product of normal posting. 















The importance of proper implementation cannot be over- 
emphasized. A careful study must be made of your accounting 
policy, methods and problems . . . fol- 
lowed by a detailed analysis of the find- 
ings. Only after these preliminary steps 
have been taken, can specific recom- 
mendations be made for giving your 
accounting department the benefit of 
mechanical efficiency. Because of the 
unusually broad experience required to 
make such a survey, your wisest move 
would be to “send for the man from 
Remington Rand”. 


ANALYSIS 


With 81 years’ experience in the business of serving business, 
and thousands upon thousands of “success stories” to show for it, 
Remington Rand is in a unique position to help you with your plans 
for mechanization. In implementing his recommendations, your 
Remington Rand representative will 
look after the designing and printing of 
forms, the training of your staff, and all 
other details involved in installation. 


The transition from manual to mech- 
anized accounting will be smooth — 
due in part to the skill of your Rem- 
ington Rand representative, and in part 
to the inherent efficiency and flexibility 
of the Remington Foremost Account- 
ing Machine. This single machine does all these jobs: payables, 
receivables, payroll, general ledgers, cost distribution, sales analysis 
and inventory. What’s more, it switches from one job to another 
in seconds. Its keyboard is completely electrified, and can be 
mastered by any competent typist in just half an hour. 


Give your business the benefit of mechanized 
accounting — send for the man from 
Remington Rand today! 


Remington 


Cferemoil 


Accounting 
Machine 


Division hee fold RAND CORPORATION 


Dept. 9902, International Division, 315 Feurth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., U.S.A 
See your telephone directory for Sales and Service Offices in Algeria, Argentina, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Federation of 
Malaya, France, Germany, Holland, India, ltaly, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Singapore, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. In ali other countries contact your local representative. 
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Thinking Ahead in Marketing 


Wanted: Management Leadership 


Digested from HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, Mar-Apr, p117 


any companies are trying to overcome 
M serious marketing problems these days. 
Merchandising and distribution methods have 
advanced at a pace that leaves the average 
sales manager in a state of exhaustion. The 
prospect is that his troubles will increase. 

True, marketing men are not standing still. 
They are experimenting with new methods and 
techniques—in motivation research, sales train- 
ing, market audits. But none of these things 
offers any basic solution. None is capable of 
relieving the difficulties that confront market- 
ing managers in 1956. 


Leadership—What marketing men need most 
of all is more leadership from top manage- 
ment. Judging by the experiences of a wide 
range of companies, these are the three condi- 
tions of improved leadership that should be de- 
veloped: 

1. Top management must recognize that the 
marketing problem is fundamentally different 
from the production problem. Production 
thrives on technology and skilled labor. Mar- 
keting thrives on technology, skilled labor— 
plus psychology, sociology, artistic ability. The 
process starts in the laboratory and ends in the 
realm of human emotion. 

Failure to appreciate this difference has got 
countless companies into trouble. Executive 
selection, sales organization, and marketing 
strategy are the areas of greatest failure. 

2. The dynamic quality of marketing must 
be recognized. Constant change takes place 
both in the market and in channels to the mar- 
ket. The change is so continuous and wide- 
spread that it makes every present-day sales 
plan out of date to some extent. Failure to 
grasp this point has crippled the sales efforts 
of many companies. 

3. A broad view must be taken. Marketing 
management must develop the ability to see the 
enterprise as a whole and to understand the 
relation of the sales organization to other de- 
partments. The specialists who devise market- 
ing techniques and conduct studies have been 
making good progress; the general managers 
have not. The tendency has been to think in 
terms of rigid sales formulas or in terms of a 
particular group (such as the distributors, 
or retailers) rather than to consider all phases 
of marketing as a single unit. 


Causes of Trouble—A point that bears re- 
peating is that marketing calls for a different 


executive temperament than does production. 
A factory-trained executive follows a logical 
line of reasoning that works best in factual 
situations. The sales executive must often 
think, and plan, and act with only intangibles 
to guide him. When top management refuses to 
recognize this difference, these problems are 
apt to develop: 

e There is a tendency to believe that a few tal- 
ented people can design products and packages 
within a sheltered laboratory, operated as a 
mere division of the production department. 
The truth is, such creative people cannot insure 
product acceptance by either the public or 
industrial buyers unless they take into account 
the customers’ attitudes, habits, likes, and dis- 
likes. 

Thus, industries that are several steps away 
from the consumer tend to leave customer re- 
search to wholesalers and retailers. The manu- 
facturing textile industry is a good example 
of how disregard for market research can lead 
to trouble. 

e Advertising is misdirected. Too much produc- 
tion influence in the marketing department often 
has a deadening effect on advertising material. 
Compare automobile advertising, over-all an 
example of effective technique, with textile ad- 
vertising—often a near-failure. The effect of 
the automobile ads is to make last year’s model 
obsolete in the consumer’s eye. But textile ads 
(and others), instead of creating new demands, 
sometimes tend to make buyers more conserva- 
tive by constantly emphasizing longevity and 
durability. 

e Investment is too thin. Companies pour funds 
into research, production, new plants, equip- 
ment—and neglect budgets to create new mar- 
kets. The present sale is sought after; the 
future sale is left to chance. 

© Consideration of the retailer is at low ebb. 
Manufacturers frequently push on him all the 
burdens of promotion, display, customer serv- 
ice. The result: halfhearted performance of 
all these jobs, and poor dealer loyalty to the 
product and its maker. 


Policy—Top management must keep an open 
mind to the varied problems and approaches 
of salesmanship. A clear-cut marketing policy 
is needed—with proper funds and authority 
going to those who must sell, not make. Given 
a good chance, the marketing man will bring 
his techniques closer to the efficiency-levels of 
production. 
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From the Mueller Brass Co. you can get a complete line of products for all heating, 
plumbing, refrigeration and air conditioning needs ranging from valves to formed 
copper tube assemblies. Mueller Brass Co. is the originator and exclusive manufacturer 
of Streamline® solder-type fittings and copper tube for drainage and supply 
plumbing, industrial heating and piping. 


Mueller Brass Co. valves, fittings and accessories for mechanical refrigeration and 
air conditioning are of the highest quality in material and workmanship and are 
machined to the highest refrigeration standards. Write today for full information. 


Mueller Brass Co. 
| Port Huron, Michigan, U.S.A. 


MU J LLE R BR RAS Ss C oO | Please send me the following catalogs: 
© S-156 Streamline Heating & Plumbing Products 
\_] R-156 Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning Products 
PORT HURON 29, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. | } Streamline Flexible Plastic Pipe " 
Name:__ ‘ ——— 
| Company:____ ee Sm 
aa a 


176 | Cable address: Streamline 
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Low-priced and high-styled, plastic 
consumer goods are moving fast across 
store counters. Handbags, high heels, 
costume jewelry—even men’s shoes— 
offer opportunities for volume mer- 
chandising. And the trend is growing. 


With Plastics—' Eye” Appeal and Sales 


Digested from MODERN PLASTICS, Apr p99 


Plastic consumer goods are in 
the limelight, especially in the la- 
dies’ fashion industry. In the past 
few years, plastics have been up 
and down in this temperamental 
trade. Now it appears they are 
here to stay—and selling at a rate 
that amazes merchandise managers. 

Plastic accessories for women— 
handbags, belts, jewelry, and now 
shoes—have become big business. 
For example, in America about 20- 
million pounds of vinyl sheeting 
alone were used for accessories in 
1955. Acrylic consumption for pen- 
cil-thin high heels—a new fashion 
boom today—was around 3-million 
pounds. And polyethylene beads, 
introduced just last year, used 
about 4-million pounds of mate- 
rial. 

Today, the fashion accessories 
industry uses nearly every type of 
thermoplastic and thermoset—in- 
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cluding vinyl, acrylic, acetate, 
butyrate, nitrate, styrene, poly- 
thylene, melamine, urea, and poly- 
ester film. These materials mean 
that a wide range of plastic deco- 
ration, style and form is possible 
—enough to compete in accessory 
lines now dominated by leather, 
fabric, and’ even imitation stones 
(used in costume jewelry). 

The range of colors that some 
plastics offer is almost unlimited; 
so is the number of ways in which 
plastics can be printed, silk- 
screened, painted, decorated. In 
spite of this, though, in the last 
few months the big sellers (in the 
U.S.A.) have been crystal-clear 
items. Transparent handbags, 
belts, shoes and shoe heels are 
moving at a peak rate. Outlook for 
continuing sales of transparents 
for the rest of this year and next 
is good. 


Low prices of plastics please 
everyone. Handbags, like those 
shown on this page, sell for as 
little as $3. In this competitive 
line, they have become unit vol- 
ume leaders. (A few deluxe plastic 
handbags sell for a top $20, em- 
bellished with rhinestones, pearl 
buttons, etc.). Most handbags in 
the low-price range are made of 
vinyl sheeting in gages of 18 to 
100; most are printed and em- 
bossed to simulate leather, straw, 
or fabric. 

Vacuum forming of plastic ac- 
cessories is of special interest to 
the manufacturer seeking an “ex- 
clusive line.” Because of the speed 
with which a forming job can be 
tooled-up, he can get new designs 
on the maiket fast and enjoy “ex- 
clusive” sales before competitors 
begin to copy. (Designs are often 
copied in the fashion business be- 
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for they get into production.) 
Vacuum forming has been so re- 
fined that three-dimensional de- 
tailed patterns—flower designs, 
etc.—can be produced in quantity 
at low cost. 

Embossing and printing meth- 
ods have improved, too. One com- 
pany (Chelsea Mills, New York, 
N. Y.) has a technique for print- 
ing plastic sheet in four or more 
then embossing to any 
depth so that the colors register 
on the raised pattern. 

Foamed plastics are showing 
they have a place in the accés- 
sories business, too. Vinyl foam is 
now being used to create embossed 
and quilted decorative effects that 
make better designs possible. Or- 


colors, 


naments made entirely of foam are 
handbags, belts, hats, 
Better Belts, Inc. (West 
New York, New Jersey) is turn- 


used on 


dresses. 


ing out a belt made of vinyl foam 
laminated vinyl sheets 
and heat-sealed to give a stitched 
quilted effect. The low cost item 
has had ‘excellent consumer ac- 
ceptance,” says the manufacturer. 

Plastics entered the shoe indus- 
try in 1955. The big development: 
“spike” heels for 


shoes. Rate of sale is 


between 


ladies’ dress 
already 
2-million pairs a year. The style is 
toward thinner heels—so thin that 
leather will not stand the strain 
plastics will. Mens’ shoes are get- 
ting the plastics treatment too 

colored vinyl 

soles and tops.@ 


welting between 


Look at Your Package— 
Is It Easy to Use? 


Digested from PRINTERS’ INK, Apr 13, p31 


Today’s market is a convenience 
market. At the retail level, con- 
venience packaging has become a 
fine art. The customer has learned 
to expect clear-cut design, simple 
instructions, easy-to-use contain- 
ers—he even looks for artistry and 
sex appeal to help him make his 
decision to purchase. 

The retailer, too, demands these 
things, partly for his customers 
and partly for himself. 

Ignore these demands, and your 
goods get space at the back of 
the retailer’s shelf—or no space 
at all. 
convenience packaging is impor- 
tant: 

e Identification—For the con- 
sumer, this means a package that 
is legible, accurately labeled. can 


Here are five reasons why 


recognized 
For the 
retailer, clear identification means 


be found easily and 


quickly at point of sale. 


easier handling, stocking and dis- 
playing. It makes inventory-tak- 
ing a quicker job. 

e Handling—The consume} 
wants a package that is easy to 
pick up, and comfortable to handle 
and carry from the store. A cur- 
rent trend is the multi-packing of 
often-used 


canned goods in a 








Design as a 
powerful _ sell- 
ing point is 
moving into the 
front rank, in Britain and else- 
where. This fact was empha- 
sized for marketing men re- 
cently when the (British) Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design opened 
its new Design Center in Lon- 
don’s West End (April 26). The 
Center provides a permanent 
display of good design for Brit- 
ish manufacturers. Goods ad- 
mitted will be awarded the 
Design Center Symbol (above) 
as a mark of distinction. Sell- 
ers may then use the idea in 








London’s Design Center 


promoting their goods. 

The British buying publi 
now with 
it—has 
ous. The Center will promote 
awareness of this fact among 
businessmen and become a 
“national showroom of modern 
design.” 


television to guide 


become design-consci- 


Overseas buyers, espe- 
cially, will find a place where 
they can see quickly a cross- 
section of the best in British- 
made goods. The 
Design Center—largest 
tion of its kind—is to be paid 
for by both Government and 
industry. Digested from Times 
Review of Industry, March, p10. 


consumer 


opera- 
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package-carrier with a hook han- 
dle—like bottle 
carriers For the 
retailer, size and shape are im- 
portant—for handling and storage. 
tetailers want 


soda 
(“six packs”). 


beer and 


crates that open 
expose packages ar- 
ranged for easy stamping with 
price marks. Retailers want de- 
scriptions printed on all 4 sides 


easily and 


of a case, for easy stacking. 

eEasy use—The consumer 
wants packages that are easy to 
open, dispense, measure, and close. 
Latest development: tear strips to 
remove wrappers from a range of 
products. One popular drug, in 
crystal form, has a cap that serves 
as a l-dose measure. Jars for 
foods are being made with wider 
mouths, fo1 


easier spooning by 


the housewife. Bags of flour are 
now divided inside into cupfuls 
Meas- 


instructions for 


sealed in small paper bags. 
urements and 
food and drug items are being 
printed on both inside and outside 
wrappers. 
e Re-use—Liquor decanters 
heavy and attractive—are used as 
bottle packages. The customer uses 
the drink and is left 


attractive 


with an 
piece of glassware. 
Cheese is packed that way, too—in 
jars that can serve as glasses. Stain- 
less steel tableware is being packed 
in plastic containers that serve as 
inexpensive silver chests. Consum- 
ers are responding heavily to these 
and other packages. The 
“personal touch” sells. 

e Market requirements 
dustries can 


re-use 


Many in- 
convenience- 
packaging developed in the food 
and drug industries. Some have al- 
ready 


adapt 


started: packaged assort- 
ments of tacks, nails, screws (like 
candy); kits of related cosmetic 
items ; kitchen utensils, cutlery, etc., 
put up in “assorted” packages. 

But there are specialized indus- 
tries that need to explore new tech- 
niques for themselves. Surgical 
equipment is an example. Portable 
kits for doctors are being developed 
by one concern—containing, for ex- 
ample, items needed for emergency 
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DUST DOCTOR 


to Industry 


Air Filter has “lived” with industry’s dust 
control problems for almost a quarter of a century. 
Result—today’s largest and most complete line of dust 
control equipment backed by engineering experience 
based on thousands of successful installations, 


Foundry, mining, chemical, pharmaceutical, food 
and metalworking industries are typical of the many 
employing AAF Dust Control to provide better work- 
ing conditions, reduce maintenance, reclaim valuable 
materials and improve community relations. 


The dust doctor in your area is the local AAF repre- 
sentative. Whether your problem involves a single 
machine, a complete department or an entire — 
operation, his experience can point the way to “short- 
cuts”, economies—and results. Send for name of your 
local AAF representative and free booklet, Manual of 








Exhaust Hood Design. 


icitcun Ai Litter 


COMPANY, INC, 
255 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky., U.S.A. 


AIR FILTERS—ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS—ROTO-CLONES 
Cable Address: AMFIL 











Satisfy more demands for 
fluorescent lamp ballasts with 
the Advance line, the world's 
largest and most complete 
line of fluorescent lamp bal- 
lasts. Make more profit too, 
because with a complete line 
you can satisfy every need 
and make more sales. 

e a + 
Advance offers manufac- 
turers, specifiers, installers, 
and users of fluorescent light- 
ing a fluorescent lamp bal- 
last that is engineered and 
built to the highest stand- 
ards, ballasts recognized 
world-wide for outstanding 
performance and depend- 
ability. Performance and de- 
pendability that has made 
Advance the world's largest 
exclusive manufacturer of 
fluorescent lamp ballasts. 


ADVANCE 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturer of 
Fluorescent Lamp Ballasts 
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The World’s Largest Exclusive 
Fluorescent Lamp Ba!last Manufacturer 





Whether distributor or user, write 
Mr. Theodore Ley, Export Mgr. 
. for descriptive literature. 











The Heart of the Lighting Indust, 


TRANSFORMER CO. 


2950 No. Western Ave.Chicago 18, Iilinois US A 
Cable Address Adtrans 





surgery, performed outside a hos- 
pital. Items are labeled so that a 
layman could more easily assist the 
doctor. 

Here are 13 ideas to help you 


plan better packaging for your 
products: 

© Use zip tapes on all cellophane 
or cellulose acetate wrapped pack- 
ages. They provide quick, injury- 
free, convenient opening. 

© Use sectional partitions to in- 
sure freshness of unused portions 
after the over-all wrap has been 
opened. Use measured portions, if 
possible. 

e Package for larger units per 
sale to compensate for fewer trips 
to market. Women will buy pack- 
aged assortments of soup, soda 
drinks, spices, cereals, desserts, 
muffin and cake mixes. (Remember 
the housewife will be buying in 
“supermarkets,” more than ever 
before). 

e Pack related items, for ex- 
ample: frankfurters packaged with 
bread rolls, mustard and napkins 
(for eating outdoors). 

® Use twist-off caps on glass 
containers and beverage cans. 

e Try cellophane packages that 
remain standing upright once 
opened—a convenience for the 
housewife. The idea is simple; use 
an open boat at the bottom of the 
bag. (This makes for better dis- 
play, too.) 

eA metal foil folding tobacco 
pouch inside a pack of smoking 
tobacco is an excellent example of 


convenience packaging. It keeps 
tobacco fresh. 
e Butter and margarine pack- 


aged in pats will become common- 
place. So will many other items— 
packed in portions for use. 

eA large pat of butter, cel- 
lophane-wrapped with hamburger 
meat, makes a good selling combi- 
nation. 

e Frozen foods packaged with the 
sauces they need—an idea. Com- 
plete dinners are on the market 
now, will get even better. 

e Try edible containers that will 
dissolve and add flavor to the food 
they contain. 

@ Use tubes which will make it 
possible to spread tuna fish or a 
sirloin steak on a sandwich. 

e Frozen sandwiches at every 
drug store and in vending ma- 
chines—this is an idea that seems 
like a sure seller.@ 
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Digested from CHEMICAL WEEK, Special Report; 


Businessmen everywhere are 
talking about the atom as a source 
of useful industrial power. But 
looming more important in indus- 
try’s view of the atom are radio- 
isotopes. In just 10 years, these 
by-products of nuclear reactors 
have risen from the status of a 
troublesome waste to what may 
well be the pacesetter for the 
peaceful uses of the atom. 

You can get some idea of where 
radioisotopes are headed from 
these figures: U.S. industry alone 
saved about $175-million through 
the use of radioisotopes in 1955. 
In the next ten years, these sav- 
ings may reach $1-billion an- 
nually. Around the world, 46 coun- 
tries are experimenting with ra- 
dioisotopes; several have devel- 
oped extensive industrial uses. 
3ritain is the largest exporter. 

Radioisotopes are no miracle 
workers, nor are they strictly the 
property of the “ivory-towered” 
physicists. They are simply 
“tagged” or “labeled” atoms usu- 
ally produced in an atomic reactor. 
Normal atoms are bombarded with 
neutrons produced by fission of 
the reactor’s fuel elements. An- 
other production method depends 
on separating the radioisotope 
from spent fuel. Some industrial 
radioisotopes include strontium- 
90, sodium-24, cobalt-60, 
cium-45. 

They join with other elements 
just as their normal brothers do. 


cal- 
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How Radioisotopes Can Work for You 


__-- © They affect materials — destroy bacteria in food and 


drugs, start chemical reactions, change material 
strength and conductivity. 


® Materials affect them — detect flaws, measure thick- 


ness of moving metal or plastic sheets, measure liquid 


level, measure density. 


~ . 
@ They trace materials — measure wear, study corrosion, 


trace flow in pipes, detect leaks in buried pipelines, 
study chemical reactions. 


Industrial Atom Branches Out 


NUCLEONICS, Special 
But they have this difference: 
They reveal their presence through 
the radiation they produce. (The 
effects of this radiation are sum- 
marized above.) Radiation can be 
detected by a number of instru- 
ments—chiefly geiger counters or 
scintillation counters. 

Control applicatios are perhaps 
the biggest outlet for radioiso- 
topes in industry. They can start 
machines, 
processes, pipeline flow, 
check the amount of tobacco in 
cigarettes, measure the thickness 
of slow-moving sheets of steel or 
the thinness of speeding sheets of 
plastic film. 

At present, many examples of 
atomic control tools are available. 
In general, these can best be 
broken down by use as follows: 

e Measurement of location and 
motion. In this category fall liq- 
uid-level gages, constant-leveling 
devices, measurement of sedimen- 
tation rates. 

e Measurement of properties. 
Specific examples inciude various 
types of measurement: total thick- 
ness; thickness of coatings applied 
to a base material; density. 

e Detection of flaws. Atomic 
radiation can be applied to detect- 
ing flaws in nearly the same way 
as industrial radiography using 
x-rays. But radioisotopes have a 
wide range of energies, thus 
broadening the radio- 
graphic detection. 


Report 


slow down chemical 


trace 


scope of 


of materials. This 
includes the use of la- 
beled atoms or tracers to follow 
the flow of materials through pipe- 
lines and complex 
equipment. 


e Tracing 
category 


processing 


Here are some ways you can use 
radioisotopes: 

Measure density—Radioisotopes 
measure and control the levels of 
liquids, and the amount of solids 
in solid-liquid mixtures. For ex- 
ample, some cement manufacturers 
control the density of a clay-water 
mix with one of these devices 
with increased production as the 
result. 

In most applications, all measur- 
ing components are located out- 
side the pipe or tank containing 
the material to be measured. Thus, 
internal conditions—high or low 
temperature, abrasion, corrosion— 
do not interfere with the measure- 
ments. There is no danger of radio- 
active contamination as long as 
the externally located capsule con- 
taining the radioactive material is 
adequately sealed. Also, the en- 
ergy of the radiation that is emit- 
ted from the source is too low to 
induce any artificial radioactivity 
in the product. 

Measure thickness—A tremen- 
amount of material is pro- 
duced in sheet form—all of it to 
strict thickness standards. This is 
where radioisotopes 
stand out. They provide a means 
thickness automati- 


dous 


one area 
to measure 
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cally, continuously, and without 
contacting the material. Most 
other methods require a sample, 
even stopping the process, and do 
not provide equal accuracy. 

Manual adjustment carried out 
by a machine operator in response 
to an indicating meter or chart 
controls some processes. But in- 
dustry’s trend is toward tieing-in 
the processing machine with the 
gage to get automatic control. The 
gage signals the machine to cor- 
rect deviations from a standard. 

In Britain, thickness gages con- 
tinuously monitor production of 
paper, plastic films and wrapping 
materials, linoleum, synthetic 
hardboard, and thin metal strip. 

Still another British application 
of radioisotopes is in monitoring 
the liquid or solid level in pack- 
ages. A radioisotope is located on 
one side of a conveyor carrying 
filled packages. A level detector is 
mounted on the other side. The 
isotope chosen is one whose radia- 
tions can easily penetrate the 
walls of an empty container to op- 
erate the detector, but are ab- 
sorbed when the package is filled 
above the critical level. Empty, 
underfilled, or overfilled packages 
are ejected automatically. 

Mixing problems—Radioisotope 
techniques for determining indus- 
trial mixing can be applied in all 
kinds of process industries. Blend- 
ing of. gasolines, lubricating oils, 
greases, waxes, paints, and ce- 
ments are large-scale industrial 
operations that can be followed. 

There is an optimum time fot 
every blending operation. Too lit- 
tle gives a nonuniform product: 
too much is uneconomical and 
slows production. Tracer tests on 
any operation will determine this 
optimum time. 

For example, Fiskaa Verk (Nor- 
way) mixes a carbon paste for 
making electric-furnace _ elec- 
trodes. Its problem was to control 
the time for mixing coal and pitch, 
raw materials for the paste. 
Fiskaa loaded a mixing machine 
with raw materials and added a 
small amount of a _ radioactive 
tracer. The machine was started 
and a group of samples taken at 
regular intervals until mixing was 
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“Suppose you have to analyze a sample without 
destroying it or changing its location. Aktiesel- 
- » Skabet Hafslund did just this . . .” 


observed to be complete. A study 
of the radioactivity levels of the 
various samples pinpointed the 
exact time it took to make a uni- 
form mixture. At the end of that 
time a group of samples showed a 
uniform radioactivity level. 

Tracing a process—Tracers find 
the location or quantity of a ma- 
terial. Here, advantage is taken 
of the fact that radiation from a 
radioisotope indicates its location 
in a material or process. 

Suppose you have to analyze a 
sample without destroying it or 
changing its Jlecation. Aktie- 
selskabet Hafslund (Norway) did 
just this when it studied water 
turbine wear caused by pitting dur- 
ing operation. What the company 
wanted to know was this: What 
is the maximum load at which a 
high-power output could be com- 
bined with long operational pe- 
riods? This is what the Norwe- 
gians did: 

One of the turbines was painted 








How Clean is the Floor? 


Distaff team at Farbenfa- 


briken Bayer’s new isotope 
laboratory uses a_ special 
geiger counter and lots of 


elbow grease to keep floors 
free of radioactivity. Lo- 
cated in Wuppertal-Eberfeld, 
Germany, the lab is one of 
the best equipped in Europe, 
supplies hospitals, research 
centers, and industry with 
radioisotopes. 











on exposed areas with radioactive 


paint. The paint was chosen to 
show a suitable wear effect during 
turbine operation. A scintillation 
counter on the outside of the tur- 
bine casing measured radioactiv- 
ity. The turbine was run at vari- 
ous load stages and radioactivity 
measured. As the load increased, 
radioactivity dropped off, showing 
that the paint was being eroded. 
The loss of paint rose rapidly as 
the turbine load neared maximum. 
With this information the com- 
pany was able to pick the maxi- 
mum load for best power output, 
and optimum turbine life. 

Still another problem solved by 
radio-tracers is that of mold ero- 
sion in the plastics industry. By 
making radioactive a part of the 
mold and measuring the radioac- 
tivity of a plastic part formed in 
the mold, you can accurately meas- 
ure the mold’s wear. In 30 minutes 
you get a complete mold-erosion 
test that would take 3 weeks with 
any other method. 

The British are successfully us- 
ing radio tracers to label inter- 
faces between successive products 
in oil pipelines. Suppose a pipeline 
is carrying gasoline and it has to 
be changed over to kerosene at the 
refinery. Somewhere along the line 
these products will have to be 
drawn off. But of course they can’t 
be mixed, and they must go to 
separate storage tanks. Radio- 
tracers are ideal in this situation. 
A tracer is dropped into the pipe- 
line at the instant the changeover 
is made. It clearly marks the place 
in the line where the gasoline ends 
and the kerosene begins. Detectors 
along the pipeline show this inter- 
face. 

These are just a few examples 
where radioisotopes are used to- 
day. For the future most experts 
feel that radioisotopes will eventu- 
ally solve many present-day in- 
dustrial problems. Recent develop- 
ments in low-level radiation meas- 
uring (measuring just above the 
normal radiation level in nature) 
hold considerable promise for 
the industrial radioisotope. Tracer 
tests, for example, could be done 
during actual manufacturing proc- 
esses and the products reaching 
the consumer would contain such 
small amounts of radioactivity 
that their handling and use would 
be completely safe.® 
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How to Design for Die Casting 


Digested from PRODUCT ENGINEERING, Apr, p152 


If you are thinking of designing for die cast- 
ing, these are the things to consider: surface 
finish; savings in machining costs compared 
with die costs; savings in material cost and 
weight through use of thinner sections; sim- 
plified fastening methods. These designs 
illustrate new die-casting techniques. 


To replace six parts 


Underwood Corp. (Hartford, Conn.) redesigned the 
frame of its standard typewriter as an aluminum die 
casting instead of an assembly of iron sand castings. 
Result: better rigidity, less weight, fewer machining 
operations. 

Single casting makes many fasteners and other small 
parts unnecessary. And the die casting’s nonporous 
surface does not require a primer coat for finishing. 
Gate (not shown) bridges the top of the casting and 
is retained during machining to provide extra rigidity 
for dimensional accuracy. Open design simplifies 
assembly and service. 





To reduce cost 


One magnesium die casting replaces five magne- 
sium sand castings in an aircraft inverter housing 
made by Jack & Heintz Co. (Cleveland, Ohio). Cost of 
the sand-cast center section was too high; and main 
housing, two leg castings and two wiring troughs were 
cast and machined separately. Single die casting elimi- 
nates many assembly and machining operations, and 
reduces the cost of the housing by over 40%. The part 
is made in a one-cavity die with what is said to be the 
largest magnesium die-casting machine in the U. S. A. 
Die cost was amortized over the first 1800 pieces of the 
year’s production of 5,000 pieces. 
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Pistons Volve 


Using three metals 


Aluminum is used for lightness and strength, 
zinc for close tolerances, and manganese bronze 
for abrasion resistance in a gasoline pump de- 
veloped by A. O. Smith Corp. (Los Angeles). 
Aluminum meter body is cast in one piece to 
avoid leakage points. Pistons and gears are 
zinc die castings. Valve is manganese bronze. 
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Bagasse: New Chemical Source 


First plant to make furfural from bagasse combines ideal 
location, guaranteed markets, technical know-how to 
achieve commercial success. 


Digested from CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, Apr, p126 


Central Romana _  By-Product 
Co.’s $7-million furfural-from- 
bagasse plant has just ended its 
first year of successful commer- 
cial operation. Located in La 


Romana, Dominican Republic, the 
plant represents the first success- 
ful attempt to produce this chem- 
ical compound from other than the 
usual raw materials—corn cobs, 
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THE MOST UP-TO-DATE MACHINE 
COMBINED FLOOR SCRUBBER AND SUCTION DRIER 


To see the new ‘Eagle’ at work on the floor of a factory canteen or store is to 
discover a completely new standard of floor maintenance efficiency. Here, 
indeed, is a machine which is the complete answer to the rapid cleaning and 
the preservation of large floor areas. The ‘Eagle’ scrubs, rinses and suction 
dries at a slow walking pace leaving the floor behind it clean, dry and ready 
for immediate use. Being self-propelled the ‘Eagle’ has virtually only to be 
guided and can thus be used all day by female staff without fatigue. 

For complete information about this and many other time, money and 
labour-saving machines for floor cleaning, maintenance, protection, write to 


CGimex-Fraser Judson Ltd. 


AVENUE °* 


ORPINGTON °* 


THE NEW 
SELF- 
PROPELLED 
‘EAGLE’ 
SCRUBS, 
RINSES 
AND DRIES 
LARGE 
FLOOR 
AREAS 

IN ONE 
OPERATION 


KENT «+ ENGLAND 
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oat and rice hulls, and bran. 

Bulk of Central Romana’s 30- 
million pound annual furfural out- 
put has a guaranteed market. The 
US.A.’s Du Pont corporation 
has contracted to buy an estimated 
20 million pounds per year (for 
nylon manufacture) for ten years. 
Other markets for the furfural 
include the petroleum industry 
(solvent refining of lube oils), and 
the resin and plasticizer indus- 
tries. 

Economics of furfural produc- 
tion demand large volumes of raw 
material reasonably close to the 
producing plant. So the furfural 
plant is set up close to a South 
Porto Rico Sugar Co. (Central 
Romana’s parent company) mill, 
which produces tons of bagasse 
(sugar-cane waste) daily. 

The sugar mill benefits from 
this arrangement, too. For, inde- 
pendently, sugar mills and fur- 
fural plants produce more steam 
than is required for their individ- 
ual operations. By dovetailing the 
two operations, more efficient use 
of steam is realized. Quaker Oats 
Co., pioneer and major U.S. pro- 
ducer of furfural, supplied the 
technical knowledge for design 
and operation of Central Ro- 
mana’s plant. 

Here’s the way the process 
works: Bagasse is densified 
(baled) and dried by storing bales 
in an open field for about two 
months. Final water content is 
about 20-30%. The bagasse is then 
hydrolized with weak sulfuric acid 
in spherical, rotary digesters. Un- 
der 50-100 pounds per square inch 
pressure, bagasse is cooked for 2-8 
hours to produce furfural. 

The residue from the digesters 
is used for boiler fuel. Exiting 
reaction-product vapors are car- 
ried out by steam and sent to a 
recovery system designed to (1) 
recover heat content of the steam 
and (2) separate furfural from 
other organics and steam. 

Because of the nature of the 
raw material used, Central Ro- 
mana has experienced at least one 
problem which it did not antici- 
pate. Steam generators in the re- 
covery system are showing an un- 
expectedly high rate of corrosion. 

Though specific causes have not 
been pinned down, plant engineers 
say they are well on their way to 
correcting this vexing problem.® 
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Looking Ahead in Production 


Nylon boat propellers . . . flame-plating tungsten car- 
bide . . . powder cutting extends to other materials . . . 
cheaper sugar . . . new auto engine. 


A nylon boat propeller has been 
developed by Dansk Termoplastic 
Industri (Copenhagen, Denmark), 
a firm specializing in the develop- 
ment of new uses for plastics. Ny- 
lon was tried in an attempt to find 
a material that did not suffer from 
pitting. The experimental pro- 
peller is reversible, has three 
blades with rounded leading edges, 
and is lighter and stronger than 
metal propellers. No galvanic ef- 
fects were found when the nylon 
propeller was used with seaproof 
aluminum. In tests, heavy logs 
and boxes struck the blades in 
water with no ill effects. 


Tungsten carbide can be de- 
posited on metal parts with a new 
flame-cutting gun developed by 
Linde Air Products Co., (New 
York). Plating with tungsten car- 
bide is one way to put a hard coat- 
ing on a softer base metal. Parti- 
cles of tungsten carbide are fed 
into the chamber of the gun and 
are suspended in a mixture of oxy- 
gen and acetylene. When this mix- 
ture is ignited, a detonation takes 
place. The heat wave that is 
built up passes through the tung- 
sten carbide particles, heats them 
to the point of plasticity, and in- 
creases their velocity. A welding 
action takes place, producing a 
strong bond when the particles hit 
the piece to be plated. Additional 
detonations build up the coating 
material. 


Powder cutting is‘ not necessa- 
rily limited to stainless steels. Brit- 
ish Gases, Ltd. have cut other 
types of steels, nickel alloys, cop- 


per, bronze, aluminum, and even 
certain ceramics. With British 
Gases’ method, fine iron powder 


is drawn into a stream of pre- 
heated oxygen. As the iron powder 
burns, it raises the reaction tem- 
perature and removes oxides of 
the metal being cut. This exposes a 
clean surface of metal to attack. 


New sugar processing tech- 
niques claim higher yields and 


lower operating costs. Ultra-Sucro 
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and 30% cheaper than orthodox 
types, and develops more 
brake-horsepower from the elim- 
ination of friction losses alone. 
According to its British 
signer, most of these claims origi- 
nate from the elimination of in- 
ertia loading and twisting of the 
erankshaft. Gases are compressed 
between two pistons. Four double- 
ended pistons oscillate in one 
doughnut-shaped cylinder. These 
pistons are attached to arms fixed 
to two shafts. One shaft turns in- 


25% 


de- 


Co. (New York), developers of the 
process, that the raw sugar 
product is easier to refine and the 
byproduct molasses is pure enough 
for human consumption. 

Recent tests under plant condi- 
tions show increases of 12% to 


say 


15% in the amount of raw sugar ae te oe. Se aa 
the crankcase, where they carry 

ic pa Fm ‘wrveel — one crank arm and one connecting 
ee ee ~ rod each. These two connecting 

usual. Part of the increased yield sade die thea tetieey Geet 


comes from using a more effective 
hydraulic method of maintaining 
uniform pressure in the juice ex- 
traction mills. But a new method 
of removing mineral salts and ash 
is the major improvement. 


shaft by pushing and pulling on 
both strokes. 

The pistons rock back and forth 
through angle of about 30°. 
The appearance is like the move- 
ment of the escape mechanism of 
a watch, or a pair of scissors be- 
ing opened and closed. 


an 


Still another version of the auto- 
motive engine is being considered. 





It is the Granville Bradshaw - at anemmeen erient 

—_ . a = igeste rom SINESS cEK, 
Omega engine. In its simplest propucT ENGINEERING, CHEM- 
form, the engine has only 9 mov- jCAL, ENGINEERING and other 
ing parts, is at least 50% lighter sources 



















“UNDERWOOD 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


fs With the Simple 10-Key Keyboard 


FASTER 
EASIER TO OPERATE 
ACCURATE 





SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Consult your local Underwood Dealer or write to us Ne 


Underwood Corporation 


International Division 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Typewriters * Adding Machines * Accounting Machines 
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Pushbutton stenographer pool 
1 saves $30,000 yearly for Gen- 
eral Electric’s Specialty Control 
Dept. (electrical control items). 
System regular plant tele- 
phone, system, standard dial tele- 
phones (modified by the substitu- 
tion of a handset with a start-stop 


uses 





Safety insurance for visitors 
4 is built into P. Lorillard Co.’s 
(Greensboro, N. C.) cigarette 
plant. Visitor’s gallery gives guests 
unobstructed view of machines. 
Gallery also keeps them off manu- 
facturing floor, where they might 
be caught in whirring machines or 
distract workers. Lorillard also 
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pushbutton), six Dictaphone re- 
corders in a central transcribing 
room, and up to six typists. Dial- 
ing certain numbers controls a 
recorder. It lets note-, letter- and 
speech-writers dictate from any of 
130 plant stations. Plant employs 
1600 people. 


has its eye on the future. Boiler 
house has room for a third boiler, 
another air-conditioning compres- 
sor, and another air compressor. 
Mains, steam lines, and air lines 
are oversize. Power capacity now 
is 20% above estimated future 
needs, can be increased by air- 
cooling the transformers. 


Tih 


2 Fast-changing helicopter de feet 

signs called for as big and ‘#rovided 

flexible a plant as possible fijections 

Sikorsky. Bay is 180x600 feet angould be 
’ 


Elevator lifts parts to over- 

head conveyor for temporary 
and surge storage at Ebco Mfg. 
Co. (water coolers, dehumidifiers 
Ebco freed floor space for produc- 
tion machines and straight-line 
flow of materials. Other non-pro- 
ductive equipment is mounted on 
a mezzanine. 
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486 feet high. 
“rovided with all necessary con- 
{Gections so that this entire bay 
@l@ould be easily duplicated. 
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Service lines were 


Pave your plant floor with a 
standard highway paver. This 
technique helped National Homes 
Corp. (prefabricated houses) put 
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up a 265,000-square foot plant in 
six months. Road paver paved up 
to 50,000 square feet of concrete 
floor a day. 


Seven New Ideas for Your Plant 


Digested from FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE, Apr 


Sooner or later you may be faced with building 
a new plant or, at least, rebuilding an old one. 
Factory surveyed many U. S. plants built last 
year. The editors looked at the latest techniques 
in plant buildings, facilities, and services. Pictured 
here are some of the ideas uncovered by the sur- 
vey. Perhaps they fit your plans. 





This new idea simplifies air-conditioner main- 

tenance for GE’s Industry Control Dept. plant 
(industrial motor controls). The man is doing main- 
tenance work on a packaged air conditioner that 
spills climatized air into offices on the other side 
of the wall. Easily removable doors give quick access 
from the hall, so that he can do his job without dis- 
turbing office personnel. The three units shown are 
some of the 84 units G-E uses to cool its plant. 
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Plant men told Factory that outmoded, im- 
properly designed buildings were the biggest bar- 
rier to efficient materials handling today. And the 
major cause of downtime appears to be inadequate 
plant services that break down because of over- 
capacity operation, not just obsolete machines. 
This is particularly true of electrical systems. 











a 
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Pushbutton machine control from a central sta- 

tion is a feature of Garden State Mower Co.’s 
plant (lawn mowers). An International Business Ma- 
chines Central Control unit, within easy reach of the 
plant’s superintendent, can start or stop any piece 
of equipment in the plant, at any predetermined time. 
The 40 circuits program control of shift signals, time 
clocks, outside night lighting, enameling oven (for 
pre-heating ahead of shift time). 
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The sensational Bambino model 


Now... get clear, dry COPIES 
quickly, inexpensively, 
with amazing ANTARA! 


In just seconds, you get copies of letters, 
graphs, drawings — anything that is written, 
drawn, typed or ruled on translucent paper. 
Anc what copies they are! . . . clear, clean 
and dry...at a cost per copy that’s less than 
your daily newspaper. 


Don’t put up with illegible carbon copies, 
costly stencils, messy reproducing inks. Do 
away with stained hands and clothes. Get the 
new ANTARA, the high-speed, low-cost 
copying machine no larger than a typewriter. 
It’s a “must” for every efficient business or- 
ganization. 





With the new ANTARA you can reproduce: 


Letters Memos Reports ' 4 

Graphs Sketches Budgets Hae“ ; 

Orders Engineering Instruction ANTARA models for larger offices and 
Forms drawings manuals industrial uses: 

Charts Records ANTARA O-M large desk-top model for 





copies up to 16” wide (40cm) 


ANTARA Streamliner for copies up to 42” 
wide (106cm) 








Want more information? Write Antara, Diazo Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, Johnson City, New York, U.S.A. 


ANTARA representatives are near you: LONDON, Ozalid Company, Ltd. ; PARIS, La Cellophane 
S. A.; MILAN, Marri, 8. R. L.; TEL AVIV, Eng. Joseph Lowenstark; BERNE, Multitee S. A 
Berne; BRUSSELS, Establissements Raoul Simon; OSLO, A/S Torrkopi; STOCKHOLM 
Georg Bolle A/B; ISTANBUL, Burla Biraderler Ve Ssi.; ATHENS, Basil © 
LISBON Portugal, Lima Mayer & Cia. REYKJAVIK, Einar J. Skulason: 
neering Reproductions, Inc 


Lambiris 
MANILA, Engi 
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New Incentives for 
Europes Chemicals 


Digested from CHEMICAL WEEK, Apr 7 
plé 


The recent decision to let Euro- 
pean prices rise will give 
chemical companies there a new 
incentive to turn to petrochemical 
production. Until now, two factors 
pointed the petrochemi- 
cals: 

e Fivefold expansion (since the 
war) of oil refining operations. 

e Development of vapor-phase 
cracking techniques that have 
made possible the production of 
olefins specifically for petrochem- 
ical use. 

The change in coal price adds 
further incentive. But underlying 
the entire European petrochemical 
complex is the fact that the domes- 
tic market has expanded to the 
point where plants are now more 
economic. Country by 
these are the highlights: 

Britain: By next year Imperial 
Chemical Industries will raise 
ethylene output to 60,000 tons per 
year from 40,000 tons per year. 
Shell Chemical is building a plant 
for 20,000 tons per year of alkyl 
benzenes. An ammonia plant using 
refinery gas for hydrogen will be 
completed by 1958. Shell’s plant at 
Parkington is reportedly the only 
one in Europe that produces aro- 
matics from petroleum. 

West Germany: Huels produces 
vinyl chloride, ethyl alcohol, gly- 
cols. It is the largest maker of 
polyvinyl chloride and of ethyl 
alcohol. Deutsche Shell is consid- 
ering making epoxy resins. 

France: Polyethylene highlights 
French expansion plans. Caout- 
chouc Butyl will build a butyl rub- 
ber plant. 

Netherlands: Royal Dutch Shell 
is switching from coke-oven gas to 
refinery ethylene for its vinyl 
chloride plant. 

Italy: Montecatini plans another 
ammonia plant which will use oil 
or natural gas as a hydrogen 
source. ANIC plans a plant to 
make rubber and fertilizer. 

Belgium: An ethylene oxide and 
glycol plant built by Societe 
Chimique des Derives de Petrole, 
expected on stream this year, is 
Belgium’s first venture.@ 


coal 


way to 


country 
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MANAGEMENT DIGEST asked 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., 
what implications for interna- 
tional steel makers might lie in 
its new H-Iron process. Here is 
the answer: 

The value of the process re- 
volves around three things: eco- 
nomic availability of coking coal, 
steel scrap, and a supply of 
hydrocarbon fuel. In many places 
coking coal is scarce; in some 
areas it is non-existent. Because 
the H-Iron process does away 
with the need for coke, appar- 
ently it could help steel indus- 
tries in many Latin American 
countries which are rich in nat- 
ural gas but have little or no 
coal. 

In Europe, not only is coke 
expensive, but scrap is scarce. 
Here, the H-Iron process could 
reduce the need for scrap. Fur- 
thermore, an H-Iron plant could 
make an ideal tie-in with electric 
furnaces. It could supply all of 
the iron needed. 

Already several steel groups 
outside the U.S. A. are discuss- 
ing the process with the licens- 
ing agents, HRI. 
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H-lron: A New Way to 


Increase Steel Output 


Digested from BUSINESS WEEK, Mar 31, p79 


esterday the steel industry con- 
WT ocean on improving steel 
products and perfecting steel fin- 
ishing processes. Today the em- 
phasis is on better techniques and 
cost cutting in the actual making 
of iron and steel (MD, Feb.). 
Among the boldest new ideas 
is the “H-Iron” process (above) 
for reducing iron oxide to metallic 
iron in a single step, using high- 
pressure hydrogen. When used 
with large electric furnaces, the 
process is an alternative to the 
conventional blast furnace and 
may help solve the steel industry’s 
most pressing problem—the high 
cost of expanding capacity. (See 
p 17). 
The big advantage of the H-Iron 


process is that it eliminates the 
elaborate business of charging the 
blast furnace with limestone, coke, 
and ore in successive layers. It 
also eliminates the elaborate 
chemical changes that this mix- 
ture goes through inside the stack. 
Instead it works by passing high- 
pressure hydrogen gas through a 
mass of fine ore. The hydrogen re- 
duces the ore (iron oxide) directly 
to iron. The whole process takes 
place at a relatively low tempera- 
ture. Product is iron metal, free 
of the carbon and sulfur that pig 
iron ordinarily picks up from the 
coke in the blast furnace. 

The H-Iron process is a joint 
project of Hydrocarbon Research, 
Inc. (New York) and Bethlehem 
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Steel Co. 
gen is passed at high pressure 


In the process, hydro- 


through powdered iron ore at 
about 900°F., producing metallic 
iron powder and water. Both of 
these products can be drawn off 
without interrupting the reac- 
tion. It is basically a batch proc- 
ess, but it can be operated as con- 
tinuously as a blast furnace. 
The HRI-Bethlehem cycle intro- 
duces heat from an_ external 
source in the circulating stream 
of hydrogen at low heat levels. 


The low heat level in turn means 
that the fine iron ore particles 
(fines) do not stick together; in- 
stead they stay suspended in the 
turbulent flow of gas. 

The low heat level also means 
that not all the hydrogen will be 
reacted to water on each pass 
through the reactor. Ordinarily, 
that would mean relatively little 
deoxidation of the ore on each 
pass. But increasing the hydro- 
gen presssure to 400 pounds per 


square inch raises reaction rate. 





R.C.Allen Business Machines 
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FOR MODERN BUSINESS NEEDS 


The superb R. C. Allen VisOmatic 
stands out as the world’s most ad- 
vanced typewriter. With exclusive 
VisOmatic (visible and automatic) 
Margins, keyset tabulation, inter- 
changeable platen, long-life rib- 
bon, and many other outstanding 
features, R. C. Allen typewriters 
are preferred for all business typ- 
ing. Yet, they cost far less than 
you would expect for such 
superior performance. 
with 


Available 
French, German, 
Italian, and other language key- 
boards, as well as English. Car- 
riage widths from 11 to 26 inches. 


Spanish, 


R. C. ALLEN CASH REGISTERS 


For full information about R. C. Allen 
Typewriters, Cash Registers, Adding and 
Bookkeeping Machines, call your nearest 
R. C. Allen Dealer. Distributors are located 
in principal cities throughout the world. 
























provide complete protection, con- 
venience, and 
tion. 
tric 


business informa- 
There are manual and elec- 
models designed for every 
type of retail business, and all 
R. C. Allen cash registers are two- 
in-one machines. They can be 
used as an adding machine as 
well as a cash register, and are 
unequalled in features and value. 
Multiple-total and multiple- 


drawer models are also available. 





Exclusive sales fran- 
chises are avoilable 
in a few areas... 
write for details. 


be 


-BLC.Allen Business Machines, Inc, 


nue * New York 16, .N.Y., U.S.A. - 
. GENERAL OFFICES: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


450 Fourth Ave 


° EXPORT DIVISION: 








The H-Iron cycle contains one 
disadvantage that is common to 
most direct-reduction processes: 
It will not remove any contami- 
nant except oxygen. 

Ore that is high in silica and 
phosphorous, for example, will 
yield iron that is also high in 
these elements. So, depending on 
the iron content of the ore, H-Iron 
could require more refining in the 
steel making furnace than stand- 
ard blast-furnace iron would re- 
quire. Offsetting this, however, 
is the fact that the H-Iron cycle 
does not load the iron with car- 
bon and sulfur. 

Within broad limits, any speci- 
fied amount of oxygen can be re- 
moved from the iron ore—in effect, 
different products could be turned 
out in a reducer. From good clean 
ore, for example, it is possible to 
produce 95% metallic iron suit- 
able for electric furnaces. Other 
ores could be reduced to 75% to 
make a mixture substituting for 
metallic iron and _ open-hearth 
“charge ore.” 

Charge ore is needed in open- 
hearth steel making to remove con- 
taminants in the steel. But it is 
both scarce and expensive. Also, 
the metallic iron portion of the 
mixture could reduce steel makers’ 
dependence on purchased scrap. 
The proportions of metallic iron 
and charge ore in H-iron can be 
adjusted at will, and an H-iron re- 
ducer could fit into an existing 
integrated steel plant to guard 
against the perils of a scrap short- 
age or a scrap price runaway. 

The economics of the H-Iron 
process depend on the availability 
of cheap hydrogen. With the 
Texaco-HRI Partial Oxidation 
Process (partial burning of nat- 
ural gas or other hydrocarbons 
with oxygen to form hydrogen), 
HRI says hydrogen can be pro- 
duced cheaply from many fuels— 
liquid, solid, and gaseous. Already 
such companies as Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd. and Etablisse- 
ments Kuhlmann are using the 
process. The cost of producing 
the hydrogen required per ton of 
metallic iron, HRI says, will be 
considerably less than the cost 
of the metallurgical coke—the fuel 
and reducing agent of the blast 
furnace—required to make a ton 
of pig. @ 
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The complete in- 
stallation of the ma- 
terial handling and 
transporting equip- 
ment, such as cranes, 
is requisite for the 
high efficiency of any 
industry 1. - | mei “> —— 
Hitachi, Ltd. has rw a. *y' Ny Nee 
been enjoying an : ) ie -- 2 a 
established fame for 
many years as a 
representafive spe- 
cialist of cranes and 
related electric ma- 
chines, as well as 
numberless items of 
heavy industry pro- 
ducts, both electrical 
and mechanical. 











Types of Hitachi Cranes: 
Overhead Travelling Cranes. 
Steel Mill Cranes + Caterpillar 
Cranes- Level Luffing Cranes . 
Bridge Cranes . Cable Cranes . 
Unloaders . 


HITACHI CRANES 


Cable Address: ‘““HITACHY” Tokyo 
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Turbine Drives Generator 


The Rover 18/60 single-shaft gas turbine is 
said to-be Britain’s first small gas turbine in 
production today. It is useful where portability 
is of prime importance, or where standby equip- 
ment such as generating sets, water or fuel 
pumping sets, and aircraft ground starting 
equipment is required. The Rover turbine can 
also be used as a power supply for telephone 
communications and for radar equipment in the 
field. Because of the absence of vibration when 
running, the turbine requires no special found- 
ations. (The Rover Co., Ltd., Meteor Works, 
Solihull, Birmingham, England) 





For Automatic Welding 


The Model C Heliweld automatic head pro- 
vides a completely automatic weld cycle. A sin- 
gle switch causes the holder to move downward 
and start the arc. Once set, the arc length is 
maintained constant throughout the weld. Heli- 
welding is a tungsten inert-gas arc-welding 
process for joining ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. Electronically controlled, this new unit 
is primarily designed for direct-current Heli- 
welding with argon or helium shielding gases. 
It can also be used for alternating-current Heli- 
welding. (Airco Company International, 60 E. 
12nd. St., New York 17, N. Y.) 
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Tabletop Assembly Line 


Producers of many small, but often compli- 
cated parts (such as batteries and electronic 
relays) can now buy a machine that automati- 
cally handles a variety of assembly jobs, and 
can be transferred from one job to another in 
just a few hours. The new system is operated 
by an electric control panel. The standard Mul- 
tra unit has 16 stations; each can be fitted with 
automatic equipment for an assembly operation. 
Each station also has its own electric and air 
outlets. All 16 assembly stations can be used to 
produce one item, or turn out a number of items 
simultaneously. (Multra Corp., Stamford, Con- 
necticut) 
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New Process Cuts 
Color-Printing Costs 


A process reported in the In- 
dustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., engineers, will cut 
down the cost of color printing. 
Designed by Eastman Kodak Co. 
specifically for short runs (1,000 
to 5,000 copies), the process modi- 
fies, mechanizes, and streamlines 
conventional offset lithography. It 
has been standardized for repro- 
duction from ordinary 35-milli- 
meter Kodachrome transparencies. 

Commercial printers lly 
estimate about a day and a half 
to conventionally prepare fully 
color-corrected negatives for high 


usu® 


speed lithographic printing. But 
with the new process, the final 
lithographic plates can be pre- 


pared in less than two hours—in a 
substantial saving in time. 

The first step in the short-run 
color process to prepare a 
mask”—a black-and-white contact 
print of the original transparency. 
The mask and the transparency 
are mounted together in front of 
a strong light source: The mask 
serves to reduce the contrast 
the transparency to a range that 
can be more easily reproduced by 
the printing inks, and to modify 
the relative brightness among the 
various colors. 

Only three color -separation 
negatives are made, exactly as in 
the conventional lithographic proc- 
ess, except that they are all made 
on one strip of film. By suitable 
choice of the three screens, the 
mask, and the inks, it has been 
possible to achieve greater detail 
(finer dots) and better color re- 
production than ordinarily 
available from printing in three 
colors plus black. 

An automatic camera has been 
developed for the process. 
With it, the operator need only 
press a button to make all three 
of the color separation negatives. 

Once the three negatives have 
been prepared, they are exposed 
on to standard commercially-avail- 
able sensitized metal plates, such 
as those used in office duplication 
work. The printing plates are then 
run off in succession on standard 
office duplication machines. (East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y.) 


is 


of 


is 


new 
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General 
experimental car 
a “free-piston” 


A new Motors Corp. 
is powered by 
engine that can 
be operated on almost any type 
of fuel. The engine has been 
tested fuels ranging from 
high-octane gasoline to the heavy 

sunker C” fuel oil used to fire 
marine boilers. 


on 


It has even op- 
erated on whale oil and peanut 
oil. 
Essentially, the free-piston en- 
gine is like a gas turbine except 
that it 
stead of centrifugal blower. 


uses a reciprocating in- 
As 
it has 
two pistons in a horizontal cylin- 
der. A fuel injector furnishes 
fuel to a chamber the 
two pistons. As the pistons move 
each other, they com- 
press the mixture of fuel and air 
until it fires (as in a diesel). The 
explosion bounces the pistons 
apart, compressing air behind 
them until they rebound toward 
the The hot 


the above drawing shows, 


between 


toward 


center again. ex- 











ROTARY 
SHAFT 
HORSEPOWER 
TURBINE WHEEL 
+———— EXHAUST TO 
ATMOSPHERE 


Engine Runs on Almost Any Fuel 


panding gases rush into a pipe 
leading to a turbine that drives 
the wheels. 

The engine runs cool enough 
(900°F.) so that turbine blades 
can be made of non-critical ma- 
terials. The free-piston engine 
has precision parts, 
compared with conventional en- 
gines or gas turbines. It oper- 
ates with little vibration. 


also few 


The principle of the free- 
piston engine has been known 
for more than 30 years, and, in 


Europe, it has powered locomo- 
tives, ships, and stationary power 
plants. Alan Muntz & Co., Ltd., 
(England) and French and Swiss 
companies hold rights to the en- 
gine. GM obtained access to the 
engine from the British and 
French companies, has an option 
to manufacture it August. 
European designs have a single 
cylinder ; 


by 


GM is testing a twin- 


cylinder engine and is the first 
to use it in an automobile. 
— —E 
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THIS CHAMP LICKS EVERY 
LIGHTING AND WELDING JOB! 


BECAUSE THERE'S 
MORE GAS 
PER POUND 


In The Familiar Green D 
Of Shawinigan “S” 
Brand Canadian Carbide 


For more than fifty years Shawinigan 
“S” Brand Canadian Carbide, in its familiar 

green drum, has been used throughout the world to 
meet the most exacting job requirements. To be sure 
that the green drum you buy contains Shawinigan “’S” 
Brand Canadian Carbide, look for the Shawinigan “’S” 
trademark. 


The quality of Shawinigan’s many other chemicals is 
also helping industry to achieve higher standards 
around the world. Whenever, wherever, you need 
carbide or other organic chemicals to 

do a better job—always specify 

Shawinigan. 


Acetic Acid 
Acetic Anhydride 
Acetylene Black 
Butyl Acetate 


Calcium Carbide 

Dibuty! Phthalate 

Ethyl Acetate 

Monochloroacetic Acid 
Buty! Alcohol 


" ? 
#06 mann or™ 





SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Shawinigan Building, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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New Line of Trucks 


A new _ six-speed automatic 
transmission, which includes a 
hydraulic retarder to make better 
use of engine braking, and power 
take-off openings, is the main fea- 
ture of the new line of Chevrolet 
trucks. Other changes include 
higher-powered engines, tubeless 
tires on all models, and higher- 
capacity coil-spring clutches. 

Including the Powermatic—the 
new transmission—which is op- 
tional on 15 of the two-ton trucks, 
eight different transmissions are 
available. All of these now have 
an oil bath air cleaner, electrical 
water temperature gage, and a 
fixed-screen oil pump intake. (Gen- 
eral Motors Overseas Operations, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19. 
eh 





Tests for Short Circuits 


The Pruefrex A6 works with an 
optical indicator system to test 
electric motor stators and rotors. 
The instrument is sensitive enough 
to show short circuits in a single 
turn of the windings and the in- 
ductance is so strong that the 
largest units can be reliably 
tested. A smaller model tests mini- 
ature armatures. (Pruefrex-Elec- 
tro-Apparatebau GmbH., Cadolz- 
burg ueb. Fuerth/Bay, Germany) 
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Ps H the industry's most complete line of 
POWER CRANES na SHOVELS 


P&H SSTC in Puerto Rico: Track cranes from 8 through 35 tons 








P&H 955A in Mexico: Power shovels from Vy through 10 cu. xd. 


No matter what your lifting or digging requirements, there’s a P & H excavator that will 
do the job better—quicker—cheaper. Available with gasoline, diesel or electric power. 
Fully convertible to all front end attachments. For details, see your P & H distributor. 


HARNISCHFEGER INTERNATIONAL HARNISCHFEGER EXPORT 
CORPORATION © wiwcctes, sa winsu.s.a. CORPORATION © wuciee sown. U.S.A 


Line Nee 4 % aim i€ =~ 


TRUCK CRANES CHESEL ENGINES POWED SHOVELS morsts SOUL STAB Tees WELDING EQUIPMENT Ovtentao Ceamts 
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PEENOL 


Telephones are more functional and 
durable, plywood adhesives for boats 
more dependable, quality of motor oils 
improved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol. 























_, .. Another example of Dow at work 
industry to make better products 


you won't always find Dow 
» chemicals identified in the products 
you use each day, they are often 
the important basic ingredient that 
1 possible higher quality and 
icultural chemicals 
mer make his land more 
dductive—help him in his fight 
against weeds and insects. Magne- 
sium by Dow is the lightweight 
that subtracts many pounds 
ols, luggage and lad- 
yut a few examples 
ys contribution to progress 
through chemistry. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan «* Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED © Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. © Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowpanam 
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Removable Typewriter Type 


Removable and interchangeable 
typewriter type permits the typist 
to change one or all of the char- 
acters on her machine in a matter 
of minutes. Government, business, 
or professional offices whose work 
requires the use of special type- 
characters—mathematical, medi- 
ical, engineering or musical 
symbols, for instance—can now 
keep a supply of these characters 
on hand instead of investing in 
special machines that are more ex- 
pensive. 

In making type changes, the 
typist never has to touch the type 
with her fingers, or remove work 
from the machine. Using a pair 
of tweezers, she removes the old 
type biock, selects a new one, and 
snaps it into place. The secret of 
the method is a tiny spring re- 
tainer clip on each type block 
which snaps onto the type-bar; 
once in place, the character is as 
firmly fixed and perfectly aligned 
as ordinary type. (Remington 
Rand, International Div., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 


+ 
Whiteprinting Machines 


Two new whiteprinting ma- 
chines will reproduce, in cut 
sheets or rolls, anything typed, 
written, drawn or printed on rea- 
sonably translucent materials. 
Whiteprints are exposed and dry 
developed in seconds, ready for 
instant use. 

The Spartan model requires 
manual copy separation (two step 
feed). The Champion model fea- 
tures automatic copy separation 
(one step feed). Both models have 
a capacity of 32 feet per minute. 
(The C. F. Pease Co., 2601 West 
Irving Park Road, Chicago 18, Ill.) 
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“Synduction Motor 
Makes Its Debut 


The Synduction motor combines 
the constant-speed characteristics 
of the synchronous machine with 
the rugged mechanical construc- 
tion of the induction motor. The 
new motor is available in ratings 
from + to 40 horsepower, and is 
built on standard induction motor 
frames and enclosures 
simple die-cast rotor. 

Conventional synchronous mo- 
tors are characterized by their 
constant speed, regardless of load 
and voltage. 


using a 


They use windings 
on the rotating field and 
require direct-current excitation 
through slip rings to these wind- 
ings. 

This usually means an exciter is 
required to produce direct-current 
excitation. Exciters have commu- 
tators and brushes which need to 
be maintained. All this adds up to 
relatively complex construction, a 
factor that has limited use of 
synchronous motors to applica- 
tions above 40 horsepower. The 
Synduction motor, however, re- 
quires no brushes, slip rings or 
windings on the rotor. It needs no 
separate source of direct-current 
excitation, or special starters. 

The motor offers several advan- 
tages. It starts as an induction 
motor with a high locked-rotor 
torque, accelerates and pulls into 
synchronism quickly, and runs as 
a synchronous motor. A _ high 
(175% to 200%) pull-out torque 
keeps the motor synchronized. 

It has been designed to operate 
over a wide frequency, and there- 
fore, a wide speed range. Fre- 
quencies of 300 cycles and speed 
above 10,000 revolutions per min- 
ute are available. 

The first Synduction units were 
built for one of the processes in 
the production of synthetic fibers, 
where a large number of motors 
must remain synchronized over a 
wide speed range. Other applica- 
tions include high-speed meat 
slicing, drives for military elec- 
tronic-power supplies, packaging 
machinery, printing presses, sheet- 
glass conveyors, wire drawing, and 
stable frequency-converter 
(Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
waukee 1, Wisconsin.) 


poles 


sets. 


Mil- 
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Bituminous Paver Controls Compaction 


Named the VIBROmatic, this new 
bituminous paver is specifically de- 
signed to handle all types of mixes at 
high capacities. It has low mainte- 
nance and repair costs and is easily 
operated. The machine lays a mat of 
uniformly high density. Key units of 
the new paver are its screed and com- 
pactor. The screed, consisting of a 
toothed strike-off bar and a pre-com- 
pactor, meters out the material as 





required for whatever thickness of 
mat is needed. By means of oscillation 
and vibration, the screed fills in the 
voids across the entire width of the 
mat being laid. Following the screed 
is a high-speed vibrating compactor, 
heated across its full width, which 
irons out the surface of the mat to a 
uniform density. (Pioneer Engineering 
Works, Inc., 1515 Central Ave., Min- 
neapolis 13, Minn.) 








Low-Cost Machine Copies 
Legal-Size Documents 


The Verifax Signet Copier, a 
simplified low-cost photocopy ma- 
chine, produces several copies of 
any document in one minute. 

The new Copier costs less than 
a standard typewriter, and accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, it enables 
management to place photocopy- 
ing facilities within a few steps 
of any office worker, and extends 
the practical use of photocopies to 


even the smallest firm. 

The machine handles documents 
up to and including the 84x14-inch 
legal size, and can be operated in 
ordinary room illumination. With 
-egular Verifax Copy Paper, up to 
five or more black-on-white copies 
are produced at a materials cost 
of about 24¢ per copy in the letter 
size. 

The machine is also adaptable 
for use with the Verifax method 
of producing offset plates for of- 
fice-type duplicators. Plates suit- 
able for running several hundred 
copies are produced by this method 
in about one minute at a cost of 
20¢ each. 

Special include a re- 
silient pressure pad to assure an 
even, firm contact between the 
document being copied and the 
matrix paper. A dot pattern in 
the printing-frame glass assures 
even illumination over the entire 
surface during exposure to assure 
complete lighting over the entire 
area of the material to be copied. 
(Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y.) 


features 
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Ex-Cell-O Style 
2112-B Precision 
Boring Machine 














equipped with a 
single work spindle 
and special work 


handling devices for 





" ai i Ai 














machining and 
ejecting of oil pump 
impellers. 


AUTOMATIC 
HANDLING 
SPEEDS 
PRODUCTION 
ON A STANDARD 


Precision 
Boring 
Machine 








For a Fraction of 
Special Machine Cost 


This standard Ex-Cell-O 
Precision Boring Machine is 
equipped for facing both ends 
of oil pump impellers. With 
automatic work handling 
equipment it operates at a 
net production rate of 156 
pieces per hour. The use of a 
standard machine keeps the 
original cost at a minimum. 


In a completely automatic 
cycle a loading arm picks a 
part from a chute and loads 
it into the chuck, then the parts 
are clamped, machined and 
ejected. 


The flexibility of standard Ex- 
Cell-O Machines permits low 
cost automated operation with 
the addition of work handling 
equipment. Such a machine 
may be profitable in your 
plant. Wire or write Ex-Cell-O 
in Detroit. 





The loading arm is about to load the part into the 


chuck. After machining, part is ejected into chute 
in foreground. 
*. zZ S * 


EX-CELL-O for PRECISION 
—_—_—_—_—_——< 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 





PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS ¢ CUTTING TOOLS « MACHINES TO PACKAGE MILK IN 


SANITARY PAPER CONTAINERS 
56-38 


Treatment Improves Leather 


Long used to impart water re- 
sistance to felts and fabrics, 
Quilon chrome complex (reduced 
chrome salt) has now set its sights 
on a new field of application—side 
leather. And test results, to date, 
indicate that it may soon corner 
this new market, appealing both 
to the leather consumer and 
tanner. 

From the consumer’s viewpoint, 
this is how Quilon-treated shoes 
compare with untreated shoes: 
tighter grain structure, improved 
appearance (less cracks, creases, 
fissures), better shape retention, 
better finish (less scuffing), im- 
proved resistance to water absorp- 
tion. 

From the tanner’s viewpoint: 
water-soluble Quilon is easy to 
apply and geared for normal in- 
line production. It penetrates side 
leather and bonds itself chemically 
to the leather’s protein, producing 
permanent fixation, improved ad- 
hesion of the finish. (E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, 
Del.) 











CONSULTING | 
SERVICES 














ALBRIGHT & FRIEL INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Incineration 
Problems. City Planning, Highways, Bridges and 
Airports, Dams, Flood Control, Industrial Buildings. 
Investigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates, Labo- 
ratory For Chemical & Bacteriological Analyses. 
Complete Service on Design and Supervision of Con- 
struction. 


Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 








R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
Consultants to the Ch 
and Processing tngostries. 

New Products and ayy s—New Product Develop 
ment based on Local Raw Materials or Conditions. 
Design and Initial Operation. of Complete er 
Licensing of p Bas 
and Investment Return Studies on New "Projects 
COMPLET®D TECHNICAL&ECONOMIC SERVICES 
270 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











HARZA ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Calvin V. Davis EB. Montford Fucik 
Richard D. Harza 


Hydroelectric Plants and Dams 
Flood Control, Lrrigation 
River Basin Development 
400 West Madison St. Chicago 6, Il. 














PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


Consulting Engineers - Architects 
Surveys - Reports - Desig peogvisten Cogeuttation, 
Transportation and Problem: ‘unnels 
Bridges - Highways - Airports, Industrial Buildings, 
Waterfront es Harbor Structu Gra and 
Floating > jocks, Complete Soils, Materials and 
Chemical Laboratories. 

Mobile, Ala. - Harvey, la. - New Orleans, La. 
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>» YOUR MANAGEMENT READING 


Management Digest’s editorial staff here again does the “worthwhile reading” for you to save your time. For the follow- 
ing literature, please write on your company letterhead directly to the addresses given, mentioning Management Digest. 





Marketing Research Pays Off—Case histories of successful applica- 
tion of marketing research to business problems—how it can increase sales, 
lower expense, and improve products. Price: $6.00. (Printers’ Ink Books, 
42 Memorial Plaza, Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Accountant’s Handbook—Prepared by specialists, this 1436-page book 
contains information on auditing, cost control, management, systems 
design, forecasting, operation of the accounting office, and other phases of 
business planning. Price: $15.00. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 


Polyethylene: Present and Future—This versatile synthetic material 
is covered in detail in a special issue of Monsanto International. Magazine 
lists more than 50 possible applications of polyethylene as extrusions for 
films, wires, cables, and pipes—plus a comprehensive review of specifica- 
tion and properties of polyethylene resins. Available in English or Spar- 
ish. (Monsanto Chemical Co., Overseas Division, 1700 South Second St., 
St. Louis, Missouri.) 


Automation in Modern Industry—‘“The Robot Era” describes the 
effects of automation on the personal, social, economic, and governmental 
life of the individual. Illustrations depict installations, machines, and 
constructions of various British manufacturers. Price: $2.24 or 16/-- 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd, Ruskin House, Museum St., London, Eng- 
land.) 


Overhead Conveying—tThis bulletin describes the Coburn line of over- 
head conveying equipment and hardware, specially designed to speed up 
materials handling operations. (Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


Selecting Materials—‘“Materials Handbook” gives practical data on 
approximately 10,000 materials, providing a vast store of useful informa- 
tion on selecting and specifying materials. Metals, alloys, refractories, 
abrasives, wood, etc. are all included, and are arranged and indexed for 
quick reference. Price: $11.00. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y.) 


All About Glass—Catalog describes various Owens-Illinois glass build- 
ing blocks, including the newest designs in light and solar heat controlling 
blocks, with suggestions on their use and advantages. (Kimble Glass Co., 
Toledo 1, Ohio) . . . Glass molding catalog GC-2 tells how you can use 
Giascast to make your precision castings. A detailed description of the 
Corning Glascast process is given. (Corning Glass Works, Corning, New 
York.) 


Latin American Architecture—This handsome book for your library 
surveys architectural achievements in 10 Latin American countries and 


Puerto Rico, where one of the world’s greatest building booms is now 
underway. It relates architectural development to the physical, economic, 
and historical background of these countries. Price $6.50. (Simon & 
Schuster Inc., 630 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
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“UNITAIRE 


PACKAGED AIR CONDITIONING 


@ Uncomfortable people cost you money. During hot and humid weather they do less 
work, make more mistakes and generally raise operating expenses in factories, offices and 
stores. 


Keeping those who work for you comfortable, then, is more than a nice gesture. It’s 
good business. 


It pays especially when you do it with a low-cost Westinghouse Unitaire—a complete, 
self-contained air conditioning package that needs no expensive installation. Available in 
capacities from 2 to 25 tons, the Unitaire usually requires only water, drain and electrical 
connection, and can be installed quickly, without interrupting your regular business activity. 


Once in operation, the Westinghouse Unitaire provides years of inexpensive, efficient 
cooling. Powered by a refrigerant-cooled motor pioneered by Westinghouse, it features our 
trouble-free, hermetically-sealed compressor. Precision-fitted components throughout the 
Unitaire eliminate costly servicing and upkeep. 


For more information about how you can put a stop to “hot weather slowdown” with 
Unitaire air conditioning, write to me on your company letterhead for free copies of litera- 


ture BW-5186-A and BW-5187. 


J. W. Booker, Manager 
Specialty Products Department 


YOU CAN BE 
soo 





stinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
40 Wall Street + New York 5, U.S.A. 
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The Publisher Says .. . 





An editor’s primary task is re- 
search on this big subject: What 
are you, the reader, most inter- 
ested in? At MANAGEMENT DI- 
GEST we further our research by 
talks with management men over- 
seas and here in the U.S.A. Many 
of you take time to write us—and 
that helps a great deal. 

Nowhere in the magazine is our 
quest for “what interests you” 
more difficult than in the “Man- 
agement Reading” page. No need 
to tell you that the world is deluged 
with printed material. (This is one 
reason why MANAGEMENT DI- 
GEST—which does ihe worthwhile 
reading for you—has found accept- 
ance.) We are deluged too—with 
material that could fit into “Man- 
agement Reading.” Choosing what 
is best suited to our readers is not 








easy. 


Now, we know one thing—for 


certain—that interests you. In 
our April issue, “Management 
Reading” carried a short item 


about a new booklet on plastic pip- 
ing. I have just heard from the 
publisher of the booklet, and he re- 
ports hundreds of requests for 
the book from MANAGEMENT 
DIGEST readers. (If you missed 
the booklet, send $1.00 to me and 
I will see that the publisher sends 
it to you promptly.) 

By the way, when you write to 
companies mentioned in the maga- 
zine, be sure to say you saw the 
reference in MANAGEMENT DI- 
GEST. It helps the companies; 
and it helps the editors in their 
continuing research on “what in- 
terests you.” 


Slate h, bari 





American Letter 
American Machinist 
Aviation Week 
Business Education 
World 
Business Week 
Bus Transportation 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age 
Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
Control Engineering 
Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 
Electrical 
Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering & 
Mining Journal 
E&MJ Metal & 
Mineral Markets 


Publications Digested 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Engineering 
News-Record 
Factory Management 
& Maintenance 
Fleet Owner 
Food Engineering 
Industrial Distribution 
Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Construccion 
Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Industria 
Metalworking 
Production (London) 
National 
Petroleum News 
Nucleonics 
Petroleum Processing 
Petroleum Week 
Power 
Product Engineering 
Textile World 
The American 
Automobile 
Today's Secretary 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 
20 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Industrial Marketing 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Banking 


American Management Association 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Personnel 


American Society for Metals 


7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 


Metal Progress 


Ohio 


Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales Management 
Breskin Publications 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Modern Packaging 


Modern Plastics 
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Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
American Business 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 
191 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Architectural Record 
The Economist Newspaper, Ltd. 
22 Ryder St., London S.W. 1, England 
The Economist (London) 
Fritz Publications, Inc. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
The Poper Industry 
Harvard University 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 
Harvard Business Review 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Ceramic Industry 
Keeney Publishing Co. 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Petroleum Publishing Co. 
211 S. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. 
The Oil and Gas Journal 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Printers’ Ink 
Rubber and Technical Press, Ltd. 
147 Grosvenor Rd., Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1, England 
The Rubber and Plastics Age 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church St., New York 17, N. Y. 
American Builder, Marine Engineering, Rail- 
way Age, Railway Track and Structures, Rail 
way Locomotive and Cars, Railway Signaling 
& Communications 
Temple Press Ltd. 
Bowling Green Lane, London E. C. 1 
Plastics, The British Motor Ship 
The Times Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Printing House Square, London, E. C. 4 
The Times Review of Industry 
Welding Engi Publicati 
12 East Grand Ave., 
Welding Engineer 


» Inc. 
Chicago 11, Hl. 
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CONSULTING SERVICES 


This index is a service to readers 
Every effort is mode to maintain its 
occuracy, but MANAGEMENT DIGEST 
assumes no responsibility for errors or 
omissions. 








Year after year ANDERSON 
heavy duty high capacity EXPELLERS* 


REAGH NEW HIGHS 


IN EXTRACTION RESULTS! 


This progress chart, based on actual oil 
milling figures, shows why you stay ahead of 
competition when you operate with Ander- 
son Expellers. Back in 1953, a short time after 
Anderson engineers helped to develop the 
heavy duty high capacity Expeller process our 
customers were obtaining from 3 to 4% resi- 
dual oil, on up to 55 tons cottonseed per day 
per Expeller. In 1954 they improved that 
figure, with results undreamed of a few 
short years ago. But last year, in 1955, our 
customers tell us of these startling results 
from 2.5% to 3.4% residual oil on up to 57 
tons of cottonseed per day! 


THE V. D. ANDERSON 
COMPANY 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1962 West 96th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 


* Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


These figures are conclusive proof that 
Anderson, makers of the first screw press, 
continues to give customers more for their 
investment . . . more efficient processing . . . 
more capacity at lower aie’ oils . 
year after year. Anderson can accomplish 
results like this because we are working on 
technical improvements continually. Results 
similar to those shown on the chart are now 
possible with other materials. If you want 
efficient processing . . . the most for your 
money . . . do as the majority of processors 
do . . . rely upon Anderson for your oil 
mill requirements. 


ANDERSON 
Heavy Duty Capacity 


EXPELLERS 
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With 
G-E Products 


Uninterrupted production is of vital 
importance to industry. In mining, for 
example, the key to top production is a 
flexible co-ordinated electrical system. 
That is why dependable General Electric 
products have been so successful in the 
mining industry for many years. These 
owners and operators know the G-E 
equipment can be counted on to meet the 
rugged requirements of extensive service. 








Working with the machinery manufac- 
turer and other contractors, General 
Electric will help design a modern elec- 
trical system tailored to fit the customer’s 
exact needs for faster, safer, more efficient 
operation. One source of supply for elec- 
trical components facilitates system 
co-ordination and G-E field service engi- 
neering helps you supervise installation, 
expedite start-up. 


| prs 


UT 


In your industry too, G-E experience and 
know-how can help you plan wisely for 
the future. In steel, petroleum, sugar, in 
almost all industries, all over the world, 
General Electric products and methods are 
being used to assure reliability and the 
highest degree of efficiency. Consult your 
nearest G-E representative. International 
General Electric Co., Dept. 56-17E, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. U. 3. As IA-56-17E 





For further information concerning G-E 
services, write for bulletin GED-2244. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


-U.S.A— 











INCREASE 
GEAR SHAVING 
OUTPUT 


with 
VERSATILE 
SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 


LOADING 


¢ 
4 
! 
2 
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The operator handling a ‘ or " 
machine is required to 7s 
part shaved. 


With semi-automatic loading this 
@ Place work ear | nt 
@ Press the start b tto 
© Remove the ; ved ¢ 
The rest of the cycle is om 


Results are: 





@ Less operator fatigue 
@ All the versatility of « 
_@ Greater safety 
© Operator has ample time 
The approximate work locater and 
or plugs are the only work part. ha 


conventional gear shaver. = 


Red Ring Shaving Machines, Mo 


equipped with this equipment. 
Write for Estimated Savings oh 


on Your Particular Operation, 


Plastic Splash-Guard Used for 
Demonstration Only. 


NATIONAL B ACH & MACHINE CO. 


5600 ST. JEAN © DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
7388 WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING EQUIPMENT 





